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PREFACE 


In the spring of 1941 the League of Nations published a volume undeT the title Europe's 
7 rode, the purpose of which was to consider what was the part played by 1 urope in the trade 
of the world, how far Europe was dependent upon external markets and external markets de¬ 
pendent upon her, to estimate the importance to her of what, m the absence of a better term, 
is known as Empire trade, and to illustrate the commercial and general econoir c interdepend¬ 
ence of different parts of the continent 

The present volume on the Network of World Trode deals with similar questioi s regard¬ 
ing other geographical or political areas and is thus complementary to the earlier publication 
Seventeen geographical regions and eight political groups of countries are considered, and in 
addition a chapter is desoted to w hat is somctimts loostlv described as the dollar sterling peso 
area embracing the whole American continent and the British Commonwealth of Nations 
Those who desire to extend or modify the anahsis by reference to other groups will find in 
Annex III information concerning the direction of the imports and exports of practically all 
the statistical areas 111 the world and, in the notes to the annexes, a guide to the pitfalls that 
the statistics may present to the unwary 

But, as the title is intended to indicate, this volume is primarily concerned with the essen¬ 
tial unity of world trade a unity which is due to the complex ty of the trade of each separate 
aiea Viewed as a whole the trade of the world has assumed a specific pattern and functions 
through the vascular system which forms this pattern One of the mam purposes of this study 
is to descrihe this system and its functioning which is determined not simply by the character 
of national needs for foreign goods but also by the much less adequately understood system of 
multilateral settlement of all classes of international accounts Tailure to understand the func¬ 
tioning of this system or to apprehend or respect its importance was responsible in no small 
measure for the disruption of tradt and accentuation of the depression to which the commer¬ 
cial policies pursued in the 'yos led, and although the war will necessarily modify the pattern 
of world trade the success or failure of the commercial policies of the future in establishing 
smoothworking economic relations is likely to be largely determined by the extent to which 
they are based on an understanding not only of the inescapably multilateral nature of trade 
but also of the complex unity of the world system 

Certain of the general conclusions to which the whole analysis and synthesis made in this 
volume would seem to lead are summarized in the opening pages The substantiation of these 
conclusions will be found in the thread of the argument running through the whole book and 
in the statistical tables supporting it 

Our thanks are due to the Rockefeller Foundation which has generously supported the 
work involved in the preparation of this volume 

A Lovldav 

Director of the Economic, 

Economic Intelligence Service, Financial and Transit Department 

League of Nations, 

July 1942 




Summary of Results 


International trade is much more than the exchange of goods between one country and 
another, it is an intricate network that cannot be rent without loss A major purpose of this 
study is to describe the pattern of that network as it presented itself before the present war 
and to consider how far that pattern was determined by the natural distribution of resources 
and how far by other factors of a more ephemeral 01 less unaltciable character Commercial 
policy, if it i« to promote welfare, must be based on a knowledge not of the nature 01 the trade 
of the country formulating its policy only, but of the nature of the essential oneness of the 
trade of the world 

To summarize the whole argument lunnmg through the chapters that follow is not pos¬ 
sible, but it may be comement to set out here certain of the crucial facts and conclusions they 
suggest 

1 Trade radiates from the industrial regions Thus, m I >38 goods bought or sold abroad by 
the industrial countries of Continental Europe represented 46% of the trade of the world, by Non- 
Continental Europe (mainly the United Kingdom) 28% bv the United States 23^, by Japan 1 
7% and by all these countries together 89)6 Hence trade among all the remaining areas amounted 
to only 11of the world total 

2 Trade in individual products is highly concentrated This is true both of imports and ex¬ 
ports, though naturally the concentration of exports is more pronounced 1 hus, India supplied yfjc 
of the jute entering into trade in 1938, South East Asia 91 % of tlie rubber, 81 ’/ 0 of the coconut oil 
75% of the copra and 50% of the tin, non tropical Latin America 80% of the linseed and Japan 
78% of the silk Similarly, the United Kingdom purchased 81 % of the pork entering into trade 
80% of the beef and mutton and 78% of the butter the United States 69% of the silk, 59% of the 
cottonseed oil, 56% of the bananas and 49% of the coffee 

3 The geographical concentration of trade in individual products is due in part to differences 
in the natural conditions, the uneven distribution of available mineral deposits throughout the 
world, differences m climate, differences in accessibility 

4 But even more important perhaps are the disparities in the relative supply of labour, capital 
equipment and productive land Capital, for instance, is abundant but land scarce in the United 
Kingdom and certain industrial countries of Continental Furope, labour is normally scarce but 
land and capital abundant in the United States, land is abundant in certain countries of the tem¬ 
perate belts (such as the British Dominions and the Argentine) which have been recently settled, 
there is an abundant supply of cheap labour in certain tropical regions that are relatively poor in 
capital and equipment 

5 Natural conditions and the relative scarcity or abundance of land, labour and capital tend 
to determine the nature of each area s trade Although the large area composed of the British Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations, the United States and Latin America is rich in capital it is so diverse m 
resources and climate that it has export surpluses in the majority of the major crude products enter- 


1 Including Xoret ind Forman 
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mg into world trade, and when an excess of imports is recorded that excess is often more apparent 
than real—thus, the net import of animal foodstuffs in 1938 represented only a small fraction of 
the net exports of feeding stuffs, the net import of vegetable fatty oils was much smaller than the 
fat content in the net exports of oil seeds, the net import of superphosphates represented only a 
fifth of the net exports of natural phosphates, etc 

6 The demand of the United Kingdom and the United States for primary products is rather 
complementarv than competitive The United Kingdom buys large quantities of foodstuffs (meat, 
cereals fruit and tea) of cotton, wool, zinc etc which the United States does not import in large 
amounts (or on balance exports), and the United States buys large quantities of silk, bananas, cof¬ 
fee, certain fattv oils, tin rubber etc of which the United Kingdom does not import large amounts 
But they both compete to a considerable extent with Continental Europe w hose demand is normally 
much more evenly spread over different primary products 

7 The concentration of trade mentioned in (2) above prevents it from being bilateral, for the 
countries whose exports are largely concentrated on one or a few commodities are not likely to re¬ 
quire, and do not require, the particular products of other countries in exactly the proportions m 
which these countries require their products The same is true even m trade between countries with 
a more diversified trade, it is only less obvious 

8 Tropical regions, the production of which is largely complementary to that of the United 
States normally furnished over two-fifths of that country's imports, but only took about one-fifth 
of its exports The chief United States export markets were Continental Europe, the United King¬ 
dom and the British Dominions 

9 In the trade of the United Kingdom tropical regions were less important as suppliers than 
as export markets their share m imports was only 14% m 1928 and 18% in 1938, but in exports 
25% and 20% respectively The United Kingdom depended chiefly upon supplies from the British 
Dominions Continental Furope and the United States Trade with each of these three areas 
resulted in a heavy import surplus, although the first two took about half of the United Kingdom’s 
exports, the United States only took 5% in 1938 

10 In Continental Europe, intra-trade accounted for 52% of imports and 57% of exports m 
1938 Non-Contmental Europe (chiefly the United Kingdom) supplied 18% of the imports from 
the outside world, and absorbed 34% of the corresponding exports The resulting export surplus 
to the United Kingdom helped to finance the net imports from other continents upon which Con¬ 
tinental Europe depended for its supply of primary commodities 

11 In the case of other groups too, there were remarkable differences in the geographical dis¬ 
tribution of imports and exports Of Africa's exports over four-fifths went to Europe, but 
Europe's share in imports was smaller (70% in 1938) as the United States was an important sup¬ 
plier to the Union of South Africa Canada and Newfoundland traded chiefly with the United 
States and the United Kingdom, the United States accounted, however, for a much greater share 
in imports than in exports (60% and 32% respectively in 1938), while the reverse is true of the 
United Kingdom, which accounted for 17% of imports and 37% of exports The tropical Latin 
American countries depended very largely on the United States m both imports and exports, the 
non-tropical countnes of Latin America, represented chiefly by the Argentine, depended principally 
upon the European export market while deriving a considerable share of their imports from the 
United States India sold her goods all over the world, but depended very largely on the United 
Kingdom for its imports South East Asia's chief export market was the United States, while im¬ 
ports were derived principally from Europe The share of the United States was much greater in 
the imports of Oceania than in its exports 14% and 2% respectively in 1938 
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12 Japan’s trade underwent a radical change between 1928 and 1938, towards the end of this 
period her exports became more focused on Asia The share of the United States in exports fell 
from 42% to 16% and in imports rose from 28 <fo to 34%—movements which turned the previous 
export surplus to the United States into a heavy deficit Meanwhile Japan acquired by force a 
quasi-monopoly m a considerable part of the Chinese market so that the share of her exports going 
to China, including Manchuria, and Hongkong rose from 28% to 46% But as the occupied areas 
were incorporated in the “yen bloc" the export surplus that resulted yielded no foreign exchange 

13 The differences in the geographical distribution of imports and exports of each countrj or 
group raises the question how claims arising from trading transactions were settled Study of the 
trade balances shows that the cases of triangular or multilateral settl“ment within small groups of 
countries were relatively unimportant and that almost all lialances lx longed to a single world-wide 
system which also provided for the transfer, along round about routes of interest, di dends and 
other payments due from debtor countries to European creditor countries particularly the United 
Kingdom 

14 This system is depicted in Diagrams 6 and 10 which show the network of trade balances 
among five groups of countries representing together nine tenths of world trade (1) the tropics, 
(2) the United States, (3) other regions of recent settlement in the temperate belts, (4) Conti¬ 
nental Europe, (3) Non-Contmental Europe Each of these groups had an active balance of trade 
with each successive group, and a passive balance u ith each preceding group (The tropics, how 
ever had a passive balance with Non Continental Europe in the ’twenties ) 

15 This system, and accordingly the world economy which it rendered possible, came into 
being about 1870, largely as a result of technical improvement- in production and transport It 
gradually extended in scope until, at the beginning of the present century, it embraced almost all 
countries After a temporary disruption during the 1914-18 war, multilateral trade governed by the 
system was resumed during the twenties and was supported by United States capital exports 

16 1 he functioning of the system was disturbed by the reduction of these capital exports from 
the mddle of 1928 and th< repatriation of liquid funds by creditor countries, initiated, it would 
seem, by France after the legal stabilization of the franc in 1928 For some time a breakdown of 
the system was avoided as countries exposed to strain were able to settle their international accounts 
by selling gold or drawing upon liquid assets abroad Apparently tne sv stem of multilateral trade 
continued to exist in reality it did not function 

17 The financial strain continued to increase however, and after the financial crisis of 1931 
many countries attempted to balance their foreign transactions by increased government control, 
particularly m the form of import restrictions But while each country could generally restrict un¬ 
challenged imports from countries with which it had an import balance and could frequently oblige 
these countries to take more of its products, it exposed itself to retaliations if it attempted to re¬ 
strict imports from other countries The restrictions imposed were therefore largely discriminatory 
and for this and other reasons tended to balance transactions with each country separately rather 
than in the aggregate Multilateral trade was thus reduced and replaced by bilateral trade 

18 The disturbances in the system of multilateral trade ever since the late ’twenties reduced 
the amount which certain countries could spend on purchases of staple products in the world mar¬ 
ket, hence arose the problem of ‘ reduced commercial access to raw materials ” This reduction in 
demand, only partly offset by increased demand on the part of other countries, depressed world 
market prices, this, in its turn, besides disturbing economic conditions everywhere, reduced the 
>ield on foreign investments, many of which became valueless, and discouraged capital exports 
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19 Modem civilization is based on a world economy which functions through a system of 
multilateral trade of a specific pattern that embraces the whole world The present war, and par¬ 
ticularly the reduction of British overseas investments, is likely to modify that pattern in the future 
But the need for a world pattern of multilateral trade will remain as long as chmates and geological 
deposits continue to vary from one area to another, as long as the factors of production are un¬ 
evenly distributed over the face of the globe 

Distortions of the original pattern whether caused directly by the war, or by measures of com¬ 
mercial policy, must cause friction and may threaten the whole functioning of the system and the 
economic welfare of states dependent on it Some distortion is obviously unavoidable, but only if 
commercial policy takes account of the universality of the pattern and of the interdependence of the 
various trading areas will a smooth transition f rom the restrictions of war to the expansion of 
peace be possible 


It may be useful to tabulate certain of the crucial data before proceeding to the analysis of the 
nature of world trade that follows 1 


Percentage shares in world imports 

Imports 

Exports 

and world exports of merchandise in 1938 of 

% 

% 

Europe 

56 

48 

Continental Europe 

38 

V 

British Commonwealth of Nations 

31 

27 

United States with its oversea tirntones 

10 

15 

British Commonwealth, United States with Oversea territories and 
Latin America 

49 

5 ° 

Intra trade among countries constituting the following 
groups as percentage of their total merchandise trade 

Europe 

6 T 

72 

British Commonwealth of Nations 

43 

53 

North and Latin America together (‘ Western Hemisphere ’) 

49 

5 i 

Latin America 

18 

18 

Asia 

45 

42 


Import (—) or export (+) balances of merchandise in 1938 $ (000,000’s) 

United Kingdom —1,884 

British Commonwealth of Nations —2 183 

United States + 919 


For a condensed record of principal trade relationships and of the world wide s) stem of multi¬ 
lateral trade in 1928 and 1938 see Tables 44 and 48 and the accompanying text 

1 For rtuous explained in the Introduction cerUm of ttane data differ 'lightly from those which may be calculated from 
national trade return* 



Introduction 


Object of Analysts. 

A country, to finance the purchase of the foreign foods it requires, has as a rule to sell 
abroad goods required by others. Frequently, its ability to buy in one market depends upon 
ability to sell in another. In many cases the export of goods depends physically upon the 
import of raw materials required for their production. In these and other ways, all trading 
transactions are inter-related. International trade is a world phenomenon. 

The purpose of this volume is to analyse trade, from this universal point of view, as it 
existed before the outbreak of the present war. As a social volume on Europe’s Trade has 
already been published, this study relates mainly to the other four continents. But Europe and 
political groups in the world related to Europe are also considered. 

The volume deals with the relative importance of the trade of the various trading areas 
of the world; the nature of the goods entering into the trade of each area; the dependence of 
the areas upon one another as buying and selling markets for a number of important primary 
products; and the network of trade channels that connect the groups and form a world-wide 
vascular system. Finally, the world system of multilateral trade is examined in the light of 
the figures of trade balances calculated for this purpose. 

Naturally, the analysis which can be made in this small volume must be confined to major 
issues. But such major issues rather than the sectional interests of producing or trading 
groups should determine the broad lines of commercial policy. 

Croups of Countries. 

The number of statistical territories or "countries” recording imports or exports is so 
great that a tabulation of their exchange of goods fails to give a clear view of international 
trade. For the study of such trade, therefore, it is necessary to group countries into a 
restricted number of areas of geogiaphical or political significance. The “foreign” trade 
of each such area or group consists of trade amongst its constituent parts and of the trade of 
the group as a whole with other groups. 

Continental groups were considered too big and heterogeneous for the analysis; accord¬ 
ingly, each continent, with the exception of Oceania, was split into two or more groups. For 
these subgroups of continents, the nature of production rather than contiguity was in certain 
cases taken as the criterion. But even in these cases the subgroups consist largely of con¬ 
tiguous or neighbouring countries. The U.S.S.R. is shown as a group by itself and excluded 
from Europe as well as Asia. 

The groups together with indications of their extent are specified below, arranged in the 
alphabetical order of the continents. For a complete list of the countries included in each 
group, reference should be made to Annex I. 

Africa. 

i. North Africa. 

Includes the Canary Islands with the Spanish Rio de Oro, Tangier and the African coun¬ 
tries bordering on the Mediterranean from Spanish and French Morocco in the west to Egypt 
m the east. Geographically, the countries considered belong to the northern temperate zone. 



2 South Africa 

Includes the Union of South Africa (with Bechuanaland, Swaziland and Basutoland), 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia, British Nyasaland and the Mandate of South-West Africa. 
A characteristic of this group, as defined, is a relatively and climate and, on the whole, a high 
reliance upon mining Mozambique and Madagascar have not been included (though situated as 
far to the south as the Rhodesias) as their climate and production are similar to that of other 
Afncan areas in the southern tropical belt 

3 Other Africa 

Consists of countries situated between Northern and South Africa, as defined above, includ¬ 
ing Madagascar and a few minor islands Geographically this group covers tropical Afnca, less 
certain areas north of the Capricorn included in South Africa (the Rhodesias, Nyasaland, 
Bechuanaland and the northern part of South-West Africa) 

America North America 

4 Northern North America 

Comprises areas north of the United States frontier with Canada (Alaska is included, 
however, with the United States ) 

5 United States of America 

Including Alaska, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Virgin Islands, which form part of the 
United States statistical territory 

America Latin America 

6 Mineral-producing countries 

Included in this group are Mexico in the north and a contiguous territory comprising (l) the 
South American countries bordering the Pacific from Chile m the south to Colombia in the 
north, (u) Bolivia and (in) Venezuela and the Guianas Finally, there has been included in this 
group the Netherlands territory of Curacao—consisting of a number of islands, the chief of which 
are Curacao and Aruba off the Venezuelan coast, both of which are engaged" 1 fi the refinement 
of Venezuelan oil To a certain extent, the distinction between this group and the following is 
arbitrary Thus, British Guiana and Surinam (Netherlands Guiana) are included in it, in spite 
of the fact that, by value, they export more agricultural than mineral products The trade of these 
countries, however, is relatively small, and the exclusion of it would not materially affect the figures 
for the group as a whole 

7 Tropical agricultural countries 

This group comprises Brazil and the Central American mainland between Mexico and 
Colombia, as well as the West Indies A minor portion of the West Indies (the northern Bahaman 
islands and Bermuda) as well as the southern tip of Brazil fall within the temperate zones 

8 Non-tropical agricultural countries 

In this group fall Argentina, Paraguay and Uruguay, and the Falkland Islands 

Asia 

9 India, Burma and Ceylon 

This group includes British India, French and Portuguese settlements in India, Ceylon, 
which m the trade returns of several countries is grouped with British India, and Burma The 
reason for including Burma is largely statistical, since up to Apnl I, 1937, Burma was politically 
part of India 

10 South-East Asia 

This important group of countries comprises the Indo-Malayan Peninsula (less Burma) 
and the large archipelago extending from Sumatra m the west to Timor m the east and the Philip¬ 
pines m the north New Guinea, except the Netherlands portion, has been excluded as not forming 
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put of Asia, as have Hong Kong and Macao, on account of the relative importance of the local 
and entrepot trade with China of these ports. 

11. Japan, Korea and Formosa. 

12. China and other continental Asiatic countries. 

With China—the most important country under this head—have been grouped the Asiatic 
countries not entering into the preceding three groups, as their trade was not considered impor¬ 
tant enough to justify their classification as a separate group. The group, though including 
Cyprus, may be defined as the Asiatic Continent with the exception of Siberia and the Indian 
and Indo-Malayan peninsulas. In accordance with the practice followed by most countries in 
recent years, the whole of Turkey has been reckoned as a part of Europe. 

13. Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R.). 

Europe. 

14. Continental Europe: Industrial countries. 

This group consists of the nine industrial countries specified in Annex I. If Sweden- 
separated from the other eight countries by the Baltic Sea—is disregarded, the group forms a 
contiguous block from the Central Mediterranean in the south to the Baltic and the North Sea 
in the north and the Atlantic (north of the Pyrenees) in the west. 

15. Continental Europe: Other countries. 

Though this group consists chiefly of agricultural countries, it is rather heterogeneous, as 
certain of the countries included, for instance Denmark, have reached a very advanced stage of 
economic development, while others lag hehind in this respect. 

16. Non-Continental Europe. 

In "Europe’s Trade” the United Kingdom and Ireland were considered as the only Euro¬ 
pean countries not included in Continental Europe. In view of recent events it has been thought 
important to be more exact and reckon also Iceland, the Faroe Islands and Spitsbergen as part of 
Non-Continental Europe. It was not considered necessary, however, to move Malta over to 
this group. 

17. Oceania. 

Includes the Australian mainland with Tasmania, New Zealand, New Guinea (except the 
Netherlands portion), and the Pacific islands east and north-east of Australia, with the exception, 
however, of Hawaii which belongs to the statistical territory of the United States. 

In certain tables countries are grouped according to political affiliation. The groups in 
question, consisting of “Empires” of countries with oversea territories, are largely self- 
explanatory. Mandates and protectorates are included in the respective empire groups. The 
biggest of these groups, the British Commonwealth of Nations, is usually split into several 
subgroups: 

t. United Kingdom. 

2. Ireland. 

3. British Dominions. 

These comprise Australia, Canada, Newfoundland, New Zealand and the Union of South 
Africa. 

4. India and Burma. 

The reason for separating India from the Dominions is the difference not only in political 
status but also in the nature of production and trade. 

5. Other territories. 

These include colonies, protectorates, oversea territories and territories under suzerainty 
or mandate 



Years Considered. 

Most of the tables analysed refer to trade in 1928, 1935 and 1938. The years 1928 and 
1938 were considered more suitable for analysis than the typical boom years 1929 and 1937. 
The figures for 1935 are given because trade in 1938 (as in the two preceding years) was 
influenced by wars and anticipation of war. Comparison between 1928 on the one hand and 
1935 and 1938 on the other is affected by the semi-depressed economic conditions which pre¬ 
vailed in the last mentioned two years. But such conditions were, on the whole, typical of the 
’thirties after the years of deep depression in the early part of the decade. 

Owing to the lack of adequate information concerning the distribution of trade between 
different categories of goods in 1938, the figures in the relevant tables (Nos. 6-11) refer 
to 1928,1935 and 1937. 

Unit of Currency. 

Values are shown in dollars of the 1934 parity, that is, one dollar equalling 0.88867 
gramme of fine gold. For 1928, however, two sets of figures are shown, one representing 
dollars at the old parity (one dollar equalling 1.50463 gramme of fine gold), and the other 
dollars at the 1934 parity ("new gold dollar"). 1 It is thus possible to compare trade values 
either in actual United States dollars (that is, in 1928 dollars of the old, and in >955-1939 
dollars of the new parity), or in "new gold dollars.” 1 

Scope of Statistics, Methods, etc. 

When not otherwise indicated, the figures represent special trade * in merchandise only, 
which may be roughly defined as imports of goods for domestic consumption and exports 
of domestic produce or products into which domestic labour has entered. 

Various technicalities in the compilation of the figures have been described in the 
Review of World Trade issued annually by the League of Nations.* The reader acquainted 
with the figures of that publication, however, should note certain new departures (indicated 
below), in the present volume, introduced in order to permit of greater exactitude in the 
analysis of the manner in which imports and exports of the various countries dovetail. To a 
certain extent, these new departures also imply deviations from the practice followed in 
Europe's Trade, though the figures for European countries are in most cases only slightly 
affected. 

1, Bullion and specie omitted all through. It has been the practice hitherto to include in the 
figures for merchandise trade the transactions in bullion and specie of certain countries which 
are producers of precious metals, as, from the point of view of theae countries, their exports 
of such metals play the same role as exports of merchandise. This practice had to be abandoned, 
however, since it rendered difficult the study of the dependency of the countries upon foreign 
markets and sources of supply in merchandise trade, and since it implied the inclusion in world 
exports of precious metals, valued at several hundred million dollars, which did not enter into 
recorded world imports. Whenever possible, therefore, all precious metals have been excluded 

1 In Table 1 a special arrangement has been employed to show the relationship be t ween the actual dollar and the ‘'old" and 
"new" gold dollar*. In that table, values are alio given In £ sterling. 

• Is Europe's Trade, the Agorea for 1926 were ahown In "new gold doJU/a" only. The addition of Agtirea (a actual ("old") 
U.S. dollars lor that year has been nude on account of tbc Importance of the United States dollar aa a unit of measure for the 
non-European world. In certain other publication* of the League of Nations Economic Intelligence Service, particularly the Jtariew 
of World Trade, the dollar of the old parity (the "old gold dollar") waa used even for yean subsequent to the devaluation of the 
dollar In 1034. The "new" gold dollar equals 59.06% of the "old" gold dollar; and the "old" thus 160.32% of the "new." 

s In Annex III (allowing ibe geographical distribution of imports and exports of each country) Agues for general trade (total 
import!, and exports of domestic products as well aa re-exports) bad to be given for a number of Anglo-Saxon countries which 
do not show the geographical distribution of their special trade (retained Imports, and export* cf domestic product*). 

* Cf., for Instance, Review of World Trade, &3S, Annex I. 
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from the' “merchandise” trade; but special data on the trade in bullion and specie have been 
collected (cf. Annex II). 

а. Ships' stores and trade with sea fisheries omitted. Imports from and exports to sea 
fisheries, and exports of ships’ stores (chiefly bunker fuel) have been excluded throughout, when¬ 
ever possible, in order to eliminate the confusion resulting from the fact that this trade is only 
recorded by one country (for instance, while bunker fuel may be recorded in the exports of one 
country, it will not be recorded in the imports of the countries to which the buying ships belong). 

3. Trade between certain areas omitted. For similar reasons, certain other categories of 
trade have been excluded in particular cases. Thus, trade with the Channel Islands has been 
deducted from the trade volume of the United Kingdom since this trade was by nature domestic 
and the Channel Islands (though not included in the statistical territory of the United Kingdom) 
do not record the value of their imports and exports. Similarly, from the recorded trade of Korea 
and Formosa has been deducted the trade of these territories with Japan, as well a» between 
themselves, in order to conform with the trade returns of Japan, which exclude trade with the 
territories in question. Finally, the recorded trade between India and Burma after April 1, 1937 
(when Burma was separated from India) has been excluded in order to maintain comparability 
with the figures for earlier years. 

4. New statistical areas considered. It proved desirable to take account of the trade of 
certain territories which were disregarded in the Review of World Trade. In certain cases this 
necessitated the estimation of trade values for countries with no (or incomplete) trade returns. 
Thus, in order to include Hong Kong in the list of trading countries, the trade of that colony in 
1928 had to be estimated. The same is true of the trade, m all the years shown, of Arabia. Gibraltar 
and the Panama Canal Zone. 

5. Conversion rates. In the Review of World Trade, from 1929 onwards, whenever a cur¬ 
rency fluctuated in terms of gold, the annual conversion rates employed were weighted according to 
imports and exiiorts during each month, and thus were not exactly the same for imports and 
exports.' These weighted conversion rates, however, naturally applied only to the total imports 
or exports of each country, but not to its trade with individual countries (as this trade naturally 
did not usually fluctuate in conformity with total imports or exports). In order to avoid confusion 
on this account, uniform annual conversion rates, calculated as the average between the weighted 
rates for imports and exports, have been employed for all conversions. The resulting errors of 
conversion are insignificant since currency fluctuations during the years analysed were relatively 
small. Separate conversion rates for imports and exports were used only in a few cases where the 
discrepancy between the two rates was due to causes other than a different seasonal distribution 
of imports and exports ( cf. Annex IV). 

б. Adjustment to frontier values. The majority of countries record their trade at frontier 
values—C.I.F. in the case of imports and F.O.B. in the case of exports. Certain countries, how¬ 
ever, particularly the United States and Canada, record imports at its value at the foreign port 
(or point) of shipment, while others admittedly underestimate the freight and insurance included 
in their recorded import values. Certain countries, again, record part of their exports at their value 
at the inland point of shipment. These differences render it impossible to make exact comparisons 
between trade values and, in particular, trade balances. In this volume, therefore, except in 
Annex III and certain text tables (where the fact has been stated) corrections have been made 
with a view to including in import and export values transport costs up to the frontier of the 
importing and exporting countries respectively. It proved convenient at the same time to make 
another minor correction of United States exports so as to bring the balance of “special” trade 
to agree with that in “general" trade. 

Details of the corrections thus made, and indications of the method of calculation, are sup¬ 
plied in the general note to Annex 1 . 

7. Adjustment of figures for the geographical distribution of trade. In the analysis of the 
Direction of Trade and of the System of Multilateral Trade, adjustments have been made of the 
recorded figures concerning the geographical distribution of imports and exports. The nature 
of these adjustments is described in the former of these chapters. 

1 d: tot lutuuc, Rnitw of World TroSt, KSS, Ann,, at. 



Magnitude and Composition of World Trade 


World Imports and Exports. 

Calculated by adding the “frontier" values of imports and exports (imports C.I.F. and 
exports F.O.B.) of each country, world imports of merchandise in 1928 amounted to $35.5 
milliard and world exports to $32.6 milliard. The corresponding figures for 1938 were $24.6 
and $21.9 milliard. The difference between the import and the export figures is due to the 
inclusion in imports of transport costs between the frontiers (or ports) of the importing and 
exporting countries, amounting to about 9% of world exports in 1928 and 12% in 1938. 

The decline in values between 1928 and 1938 is due chiefly to the fact that prices (in 
terms of dollars) had fallen by about a fourth. The quantum of trade had only declined 
by 8-9%. In 1937 it was actually on the same level as in 1928. 1 

Roughly, the value of goods which countries used to exchange corresponded to a third 
of the United States national income. During the few years preceding the present war, it 
was of about the same magnitude as the national income of the United Kingdom or Germany. 

Table 1 gives a few fundamental data on world trade—values in terms of gold dollars 
(according to both the 1934 and the earlier parity) as well as in actual dollars and sterling, 
and the percentage movement of import and export values, prices and quantum. 

Tails 1. 

World Trade ih Merchandise, Summary Tarle. 


Adjusted dollar figures. "Frontier values”. 




Imports 



Exports 



1928 

1935 

1937 

1938 

1928 

1935 

1937 

1938 

Values in terms of 









old t SfoJd (000,000's). 

35,482 

12,427 

16,638 

14,518 

32,615 

11,236 

15,006 

12,944 

new $ gold (000,000's). 


21,042 

28,171 

24,583 

55,223 

19,025 

25,409 

21,917 

* (000,000's). 

35,482 

21,042 

28,171 

24,583 

32,615 

19,025 

25,409 

21,917 

£ sterling (000,000’a)*. 

7,291 

4,271 

5,695 

5,027 

6,702 

3.861 

5,137 

4,482 

Percentage movement of values (192$ - 
100) in terms of; 









gold.. 

100 

35.0 

469 

40.9 

too 

H-4 

46.0 

99.7 

* . 

too 

693 

79.4 

693 

100 

583 

77 9 

673 

£ sterling. 

too 

68.0 

78./ 

689 

too 

67.0 

70.7 

689 

Percentage movement of prices (1928 — 
100) in tenna of: 









gold... 

too 

u 

47 

44.f 

too 

40.6 

46 

43.5 

*. 

too 

70 

79.5 

75.5 

100 

683 

78 

74 

£ sterling. 

100 

69 

78 

75 

,00 

08 

70.5 

7 33 

Percentage movement ot quantum 









(1928-100). 

100 

85 

100 

_ 

91.5 


85 

. 

100 

91 


a Tile «chnn*e value of the £ sterling wu, In 1928, $4.8667 (new $ gold 8.2403); in 1933. $4.9272; In 1937, $4.9462; and In 1938 
$4.8003, 


1 It mold fall outside the antpe of thin volume to eater Into detail* of the changes in the prices and quantum of trade which 
have been deacribed at wme length In the aucecaaive iaauea of the Review of World Trade. 
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TabU a. 

Would Imports op Merchandise, by Geographical Regions. 
Adjusted dollar figures. "Frontier values". 


Area , 
Square km* 

Population 
1937 | 

Croup 

t (000,000'a) 

Percentage 

distribution 




| 










1937 

1938 

1928 

1938 





gold 






5.8 

34.9 

1. North Africa. 

656 

1,110 

567 

527 

498 

is 

■za 

4.1 

15.6 

2. South Africa, as recorded 

452 

766 

4 <6 

600 

573 





Adjustment for freight, etc. 

2 

3 

4 

4 

4 





Tota*. 

454 

769 

440 

604 


1.S 

14 

20.4 

103.7 

3. Other Africa 

505 

855 

366 

586 

491 

14 

9.0 

10.3 

11 5 

4. Northern North America, 










as recorded 

1,256 

2.128 

575 

837 

703 





Adjustment for freight, etc 

121 

205 

82 

135 

115 





Total 

1,377 

2,333 

657 

972 

mm 

99 

3.S 

9.4 

132.1 

5. U nited States, as recorded 

4,078 

6,904 

2,039 

3,010 

1,950 





Adjustment for freight, etc 

336 

569 

152 

321 

243 





Total . 

4,414 

7,473 

2,191 

3,331 

Wjm 

194 

8.9 

71 

41.5 

6. Latin America * Mineral- , 
* producing countries, as 


i 








recorded 

625 

1,058 

411 

626 

634 





Adjustment for freight, etc 

42 

72 

26 

35 

39 





Total 

667 

1.130 

437 

661 

673 

1.9 | 

9.7 

10 4 

70 9 

7. Latin America : 1 ropical 










agricultural countries, as 
recorded 

1,104 

1,869 

566 

805 

718 





Adjustment for freight, etc 

28 

48 

16 

18 

18 





Total 

1,132 

1,917 

582 

823 

736 

3.8 

3.0 

3.5 

15.8 

8. I-atin-America: Non-tropi- 










cal agricultural countries 

920 

1,558 

398 

556 

516 

8.6 i 

9.1 

49 

390.4 

9. India, Burma and Ceylon 

1,061 

1,796 

594 

791 

597 

3.0 

t4 

5 8 

125.7 

10. South-East Asia, aarecorded. 

1,228 

2,080 

664 

912 

841 





Adjustment for freight, etc 

16 

27 

13 

16 

20 





Total ..... 

1,244 

2,107 

677 

928 

mm 

S.6 

3.5 

.7 


11. Japan, Korea, Formosa 

1,071 

1,814 

742 

1,125 

798 

S.0 

S.3 

16 6 

491.5 

12. China and other continental 










Asiatic countries 

1,461 

2,473 

974 

1,051 ' 

1,104 

u 

4b 

21.2 

169.0 

13. U. S. S. R. 

491 

831 

210 

256 

268 

14 

1.1 

2.1 

202.9 

14. Continental Europe: Indus- 










trial countries. 

10,565 

17,889 

6,257 1 

8,030 

7,138 

89.8 

99.0 

3.6 

158.4 

15. Continental Europe: Other 










countries 

3,027 

5,125 

1,772 

2,242 

2,169 

8<5 

8.8 

.5 

50.6 

16. Non-Continental Europe 

5,517 | 

9,342 | 

3,619 | 

4,918 | 

4,374 | 

15.6 

27<8 

8.5 

10.2 

17. Oceania, as recorded — 

903 

1,529 

545 

757 

760 ! 





Adjustment for freight, etc. 

17 

29 

14 

13 

12 





Total. 

920 

1,558 

559 1 

770 

■jr.l 

8.6 

3* 

132.9 

2,125.6 

World Total, as recorded 

Adjustment for freight, 

34,920 

59,127 

20,735 

307 

27,629 

24,132 





etc. 

562 : 

953 

542 

451 





Total. 


PTW1 

21,042 

28,171 

Em 

ffuM 

too 


> Oae sqasn fcm. eqnli 0JM sawn 


























In Tables 2 and 3, import and export values as well as figures for area and population, 
are shown for each of the geographical regions specified in the preceding chapter. Correspond¬ 
ing information for each country is supplied in Annex I. 

Europe represented over half of the world’s trade (56% of imports and 48% of 
exports in 1938), though only 4% of the area and a fifth of the world’s population. The 
chief trading unit of the other continents was the United States, which accounted for 9% 
of world imports and 14% of world exports. Each of the remaining groups shown in these 
tables accounts for 1-5% of world trade. 

Table 3. 

World Exports of Merchandise, by Geographical Regions. 


Adjusted dollar figures. “Frontier values". 










Percentage 





$ (000,000’s) 


distribution 


Population 

Group 








Square km 

j 1937 









(000,000’s) 

(000,000's) 



1928 

1 








1928 

new $ 

1935 , 

1937 

1938 

1928 

1938 





gold 






5.8 

34.9 


576 

977 

473 

481 

417 

Ml 

1J8 

4.1 

15.6 

2. South Africa, as recorded... 

270 

457 

187 

293 

233 





Adjustment for freight, etc. 

2 

3 

3 

• 3 

3 





Total. 

272 



296 

236 

0.8 

U 

20.4 

103.7 

3. Other Africa. 

457 

773 

359 

560 

wm 

14 

1.7 

10.3 

11.5 

4. Northern North America, 





■M 





as recorded. 

1,406 

2,381 

769 

1,048 






Adjustment for freight, etc 

48 

81 

29 

39 

Wmll 















Total. 

1,454 

2,462 

798 

1,087 

915 

U 

4.* 

9.4 

132.1 

5. United States, as recorded.. 

5,029 

8,515 

2,243 

3,299 

3,057 





Adjustment for freight, etc. 

135 

229 

51 

10 

55 





Total. 

5,164 

8,744 

2,294 



IBM 

UJB 

7.1 

41.5 

6. Latin America: Mineral* 1 










producing countries . .. 

904 

1,531 

668 

938 

834 

8M 

3.8 

10.4 

70.9 

7. Latin America: Tropical 










agricultural countries ., 

1,125 

1,904 

615 

802 

677 

*4 

8.1 

3.5 

15.8 

8. Latin America: Non-tropical 










agricultural countries .. 

1,155 

1,956 

588 

845 

510 

8.6 

8£ 

4.9 

390.4 

9. India, Burma and Ceylon 

1,356 

2,295 

678 

1,057 

733 


3£ 

3.8 

125.7 

10. South-East Asia. 

1,521 

2,576 

911 

1,419 

1,000 

4.7 

4.8 

0.7 | 

100.9 

11. Japan, Korea, Formosa- 

917 i 

1,553 

735 

942 

817 

es 

8,7 

16.6 

491.5 

12. Chinaand other continental 










Asiatic countries. 

1,232 I 

2,085 

680 

867 

787 

3M 

3.0 

21.2 

169.0 

13. U. S. S. R. 

413 j 

699 

326 

335 

257 

1J 

IS 

2.1 

202.9 

14. Continental Europe: Indus* 










trial countries. 

9,159 | 

15,508 

5,275 

6,810 

6,173 

88.1 

88.8 

3.6 

158.4 

15. Continental Europe; Other 










countries. 

2,233 

3,780 

1,598 1 

2,098 

1,895 

6£ 

8.6 

0.5 

50.6 

16. Non-Continental Europe... 

3,747 | 

6,345 

2,183 | 

2,674 

2,410 

11.6 

ito 

8.5 , 

10.2 

17. Oceania. 

930 ; 

1,574 

654 | 

889 

776 

MS 

8J6 

132.9 

2,125.6 

World Total, as recorded... 

32,430 i 

54,909 

18,942 1 

25,357 

21,824 





Adjustment for freight, etc. 

185 , 

313 

« 

52 

93 





Total. 

32,615 | 

55,222 

19,025 

25,409 

21,917 

too 

100 
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The difference in the conditions under which trade is pursued may be illustrated by the 
fact that India and China account together for 39% of the world’s population but for only 
5 % of its trade. The trade of these countries has been hampered by lack of economic develop¬ 
ment, due largely to the poverty of the dense population and only to a slight extent overcome 
by the penetration of foreign capital. In Japan and parts of the Netherlands Indies, the 
population is equally dense (or denser) ; but the economic development is more advanced 
and foreign trade has been very active, thanks in part to the shortness of distances from 
any inland points of shipment to sea ports. 

Among the sparsely populated regions, those situated in the temperate belts and consisting 
largely of vast plains or plateaus deserve special mention. Canada, the Argentine, South 
Africa and Australia have developed rapidly during the last few generations owing to modern 
transport facilities. The growth of Europe’s population and industry was rendered possible 
in part by the supply of cereals, meat, wool and other necessities from these countries which 
simultaneously grew prosperous and during recent decades developed a manufacturing 
industry of their own. 

Table 4. 

World Trade in Merchandise, hy Political Groups or Countries. 

Adjusted dollar figure*. “Frontier values”. 


Area 

Square km 
(000,000’s) 



Population 

1937 

(000,000’s) 

534.9 

112.2 

76.3 

22.6 



Imports 

British Commonwealth of Nations. 

France and her oversea territories. 

Netherlands and her oversea territories. 
Belgium, Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 

Urundi. 

Italy and her oversea territories. 

Spain and her oversea territories. 

Portugal and her oversea territories . 
United Statesand her oversea territories*. 
AH other countries. 


132.9 World Total. 35,482 


Expons 

British Commonwealth of Nations. 

France and her oversea territories. 

Netherlands and her oversea territories 
Belgium, Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 

Urundi. 

Italy and her oversea territories. 

Spain and her oversea territories ... . 
Portugal and her oversea territories ... 
United Statesand her oversea territories* 
All other countries. 


8,875 15,027 

2,589 4,384 

1,528 2,588 

889 1,506 

797 1,349 


5,320 9,007 

12,096 20,479 


5,226 7,105 5,857 

1,533 1,497 1,332 

889 1,312 1,130 


606 927 7 76 B.7 SM 

450 569 562 BJ5 2.8 

216 153 119 1.8 01> 

67 91 82 0.5 0.4 

2,388 3,461 3,228 18.9 14.7 

7,650 10,294 8,831 97.1 4<>J 


World Total. 32,615 


25,409 21,917 


, • The United States oversea territories considered in this table are the Philippines, the Panama Canal Zone, Guam sad Samoar- 
A l se lf t. Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands are Included in the statistical territory of the United States. 
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The Asiatic part of the U.S.S.R. forms another large and scarcely populated area. 
The foreign trade of the U.S.S.R. as a whole, however, has remained extremely small even 
after the recent development of its manufacturing industry; this country is indeed an 
almost self-contained economic unit. 

The European colonial powers and the United States together with their oversea domin¬ 
ions, colonies and other territories represented about three-fifths of the world’s trade in 
1938, about half of the world’s area and 46% of its population (Table 4). Roughly half 
the trade, area and population of these "Empires” was contributed by the British Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations. The “Empires” link mother countries—the majority of which are 
relatively small in area and have a dense population, a highly developed industry and an 
excess of capital savings available for oversea investment—with more or less distant over¬ 
sea territories in earlier stages of economic development (see Table 5). The British Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations in particular is highly differentiated, including as it does a mother 


Table 5. 

Details oe the Mebchandihe Trade or Certain "Empires”. 


Adjusted figures. "Frontier values". 


Area 

Square 

km. 

( 000 , 000 ’s) 

Popula¬ 

tion 

1937 1 

{ 000 , 000 ’$) 

Group or Country 

$ ( 000 , 000 ’s) 

Imports 

Exports 

1928 

1928 
new $ 
gold 

1945 

19.38 

1 

1928 

1928 | 
new $ 
gold 

1935 

1938 



British Commonwealth of 






—> 





Nations; 









0.2 

47.5 

United Kingdom. 

5,209 


3,425 

4,161 


5,933 

2,073 

2,277 

0.1 

2.9 

Ireland. 

288 

488 

182 

200 

219 

370 

96 

116 

19.9 

30.8 

Oversea Dominions®. .. 

ESI 

4,488 

1,574 

2,047 

2,562 

4,340 

1,554 

1,794 

4.9 

383.7 

India and Burma. 

912 

1,545 

499 

505 


2,043 

584 

633 

9.2 

70.0 

Other oversea territories 

1,517 

2,574 

994 

pa 

1,383 

2,341 

919 

1,037 

34.3 

534.9 

Total Commonwealth. 


17,915 

6,674 1 

1223 

8,875 

15,027 

5,226 

5,857 



•i 

France and her oversea 











territories: 









0.6 

42.0 

France . 

2,097 

3,551 

1,393 1 

1,322 

2,041 

3,456 

1,026 

876 

2.8 

16.5 

Alg-eria, Tunis and 











b rench Morocco. 

343 

581 

347 | 

249 

264 

447 

266 

244 

9.3 

53.7 

Other oversea territories 

322 

545 

233 

210 

284 

481 

241 

212 

12.7 

112.2 

Total. 

2,762 

4,677 

1,973 

IEBI 

ES3 



1,332 



Netherlands and her over- 







1 




sea territories: 









0.03 

8.6 

Netherlands. 

1,078 

1,826 

635 i 

776 

786 

1,331 1 

456 

568 

2.1 

67.7 

Oversea territories. 

518 

877 

310 1 

486 

742 

1,257 

431 

562 

2.1 

76.3 

Total. 

1,596 

2,703 

945! 

1,262 

1,528 

2,588 

D 

1,130 


NaU, For figures for lmporu and export* In 1037, we Table* 9-11s 


a Of the trade valaes given, the fi 


British Commonwealth of Nations (Oversea Dominions): 


1928 ' 

1920 

new 1 gold 

1935 

1938 

140 

237 

100 

131 

50 

S4 

52 

38 
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country rich m capital, dominions with extensive productive areas in the temperate belts, 
and vast tropical areas with dense populations. The cheapness with which seaborne transport 
is effected over long distances naturally helps to render countries of so different a structure 
complementary to each other. 

Composition of Trade. 

A rough indication of the composition of the trade of different regions may be obtained 
by splitting imports and exports, according to the so-called Brussels Classification (of 1913), 
into the following categories: (i) Foodstuffs and live animals; 1 fii) Materials, raw or 
partly manufactured; (iii) Manufactured articles. In the following we shall refer to the first 
two of these groups under the shorter denominations “Foodstuffs” and "Raw Materials.” 

Any distribution of trade according to a restricted number of categories must fail to 
reflect the complexity of international trade, composed as it is of thousands of articles 
representing different stages of manufacture. The line of demarcation between raw materials 
and manufactured goods in the above classification is naturally arbitrary—yarn, for example, 
is included among manufactured goods but refined mineral oils among raw materials Under 
foodstuffs are included, besides raw articles of foods, factory-produced goods such as refined 
sugar and canned meats, and also vegetable fatty oils, in spite of the fact that such oils are 
also used for technical purposes.’ 

Until the Brussels Classification was replaced in the course of the 'thirties by the more 
scientific and more detailed classification prepared by the League of Nations Committee of 
Statistical Experts,* the chief trading countries recorded the distribution of their trade 
according to the groups referred to above. More or less exact calculations of the same kind 
have been made for other countries. On the basis of this information data concerning world 
trade in each group have been calculated (Table 6). The dollar figures in this table have been 
adjusted in the same manner as those in the preceding tables but rounded off to nearest ten 
million (owing to the difficulty of making a precise calculation). The last year given in this 
table, it will be noted, is 1937, since the information available for 1938 was too scanty to 
permit of an exact calculation for that year. 

A rough check on the calculation is afforded by the fact that the distribution amongst 
the three groups considered is very similar for imports and exports and that in practically 
all the cases the import values exceed the corresponding export values by an amount which 
as a rule would seem to equal probable transport costs included in import returns but not in 
export returns. In the case of manufactured articles exchanged in 1937, however, the differ¬ 
ence in question (3%) is too small to account for transport costs. 

The division of trade between the groups is naturally affected by variation in price 
relations.* But there was no great difference between relative prices in 1928 and 1937; and 
the chief differences in the percentage distribution of trade between these years undoubtedly 
reflect a real change in the composition of trade. The figures indicate a heavy decline in the 


* The BruaeU Classification specifies “Llw animals" as one eiteion and “Foodstuffs" as another It has been thought 
appropriate to group these two categories, as live animals represent a very small share of world trade (about 1 S% w 1928 and 0 5% 
In the late ’thirties) and ss the animals sold are intended largely for slaughter 

1 Animal fatty oils, on the other hand are counted as raw materials, though certain such oils are used in the manufacture 
of foodstuffs. 

» ef the '‘Minimum List of Commodities for International Trade Statistics," prepared In 1935 by the Committee of Statistical 
Experts of the League of Nations. Figures concerning the distribution of trade according to this list, however, are available only for 
25 countries and generally cover only a limited number of years of the late 'thirties For more details, see International Trade Statutes, 
1938 (Ser L o N P 1939 II A 21 ) 

* For figures concerning the movement of value, prices and quantum of trade in each group of commodities from 1929 to 1938 
Inclusive, sec Review of World Trade, 1938, page 61. 
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Tab It 6. 

Com position of World Tua in Merchandisr. 


Adjusted figures. "Frontier values", dollar figures rounded off to the nearest ten million. 




i (000,000’i) 


Percentage 

distribution 


1928 

1928 ! 

new $ gold 

1935 

1937 

1928 | 

1935 

1937 

Imports 







88 JB 

Foodstuffs and live animals. 

9,120 

15,450 j 

5,120 | 

6,430 

£6.7 | 

8 AM 

Materials, raw or partly manufactured. 

12,830 

13,530 

21,730 

8,100 

11.550 

88 JS 

38M 

vs> 

Manufactured articles., 

22,900 

7,820 

20,190 

98.1 \ 

97J 

S8J 

Total . 

35,480 

60,080 

21,040 

28,170 

100 

100 

100 

Exports 







88.1 

Foodstuffs and live animals. 

8310 

14,080 

4,480 

5,610 

£6.6 

8SJS 

Materials, raw or partly manufactured. 

11.390 

19,280 

7,150 

9,920 

HJt 

97.8 

99.0 

Manufactured articles. 

12,910 

21,860 

7,400 

9,880 

SOM 

98.9 

68.9 

Total. 

32,610 

55,220 

19,030 

25,410 

100 

100 

100 


trade in foodstuffs and a smaller decline in manufactured goods, but a considerable increase 
in raw materials. These changes are due in large part to the active demand for raw materials, 
particularly on the part of the United States, that prevailed in 1937. In a way, 1928 and 1937 
are comparable years because both are boom years; but while 1928 is fairly representative 
of the late 'twenties, 1937 is by no means representative of the late 'thirties. 

From the more detailed information contained in Table 7, 1 it is evident, however, that 
there was during the ’thirties in numerous countries a marked shift in tritfl? from food¬ 
stuffs to raw materials. The share of foodstuffs in the exports of “Northern North America" 
fell between 1928 and 1937 from over half to less than a third, owing to smaller Canadian 
wheat exports, while that of raw materials increased from 22 to 40%. In the United States 
too, the reduced outlet for wheat affected exports of foodstuffs adversely, though this change 
in the composition of exports was accompanied by a rise in the share of manufactured goods, 
following a secular trend, rather than in raw materials. In the mineral-producing Latin 
American countries, raw materials encroached upon the share of foodstuffs exported owing 
largely to increased sales of mineral oils from Venezuela and Curacao. In the tropical agri¬ 
cultural regions of Latin America, the share of foodstuffs in exports fell from 80% to 69% 
and that of raw materials rose from 18% to 30% as such products as cotton and sisal hemp 
began to replace coffee—in the case of Brazil, for example, the share of cotton in exports rose 
from 1% in 1928 to 19% in 1937. A similar development took place in South-Eastern Asia, 
where the share of foodstuffs in exports fell from 41 % to 25% while that of raw materials 
increased from 54% to yifc. To substantiate this change, it may be mentioned that in the 
Netherlands Indies sugar fell from 24% of exports in 1928 to 5% in 1937 while petroleum 
oils rose from 9% to 22 %, and that in Thailand rice fell from 71 % to 47% of exports 
while rubber rose from 1% to 15% and tin ore from 8% to 23%. In the exports of the 
non-industrial countries of Continental Europe too, raw materials expanded at the expense of 
foodstuffs—a reorientation due in large part to the attempts of Germany to turn South- 


1 TU> Table should be studied In conjunction with the figure* for arcs and population applied Ja Tables 2 Ma 4 3. 
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Table y. 

Fame bn tags Composition of Merchandise Trade, by Groups of Countries. 
a: Foodstuffs and live animals, 
b: Materials raw or partly manufactured, 
c: Manufactured articles. 


Groups of countries 

1. North Africa. 


2. South Africa. 


3. Other Africa. 


4. Northern North America 


5 United States. 


Latin America: 

6 . Mineral-producing countries 


7. Tropical agricultural countries... 


8 . Non-tropical agricultural countries. 


Groups of 


Imports 



Exports 


commodities 

1928 

1935 

1937 

1928 

1935 

1937 


a 

21 

21 

21 

36 

49 

42 


b 

17 

19 

21 

59 

47 

54 


c 

62 

60 

58 

5 

4 

4 


—- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


a 

12 

7 

7 

17 

26 

28 


b 

10 

9 

10 

76 

69 

65 


c 

78 

84 

83 

7 

5 

7 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


f a 

20 

17 

19 

39 

33 

36 


b 

10 

8 

8 

61 

64 

62 


l c 

70 

75 

73 


3 

2 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


( * 

17 

17 

15 

51 

38 

32 


h 

28 

33 

32 

22 

35 

40 


l C 

55 

50 

53 

27 

27 

28 

Total 

100 

100 

too 

100 

100 

100 


[ a 

25 

32 

29 

15 

9 

8 


b 

50 

47 

51 

43 

47 

42 


i c 

25 

21 

20 

42 

44 

50 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


[ a 

15 

11 

11 

13 

9 

9 


I b 

19 

27 

27 

85 

89 

90 


l * 

66 

62 

62 

2 

2 

1 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


a 

24 

21 

20 

80 

74 

69 


b 

12 

14 

13 

18 

24 

30 


c 

64 

65 

67 

2 

2 

1 


_ 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


a 

13 

12 

11 

63 

58 

62 


b 

20 

20 

19 

34 

39 

35 


c 

67 

68 

70 

3 

3 

3 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

r 

a 

19 

15 

15 

25 

29 

30 

. 

b 

12 

17 

20 

51 

49 

49 


c 

69 

68 

65 

24 

22 

21 


—. 


—— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


9. India, Burma, Ceylon 
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TabU 7 — Continued. 

Percentage Composition of Merchandise Trade, by Groups op Countries. 

a: Foodstuffs and live animals, 
b: Materials raw or partly manufactured, 
c: Manufactured articles. 



Groups of 


Imports 



Exports 


Groups of countries 

commodities 

1928 

1935 

1937 

1928 

1935 

1937 


f 

24 

21 

17 

41 

32 

25 


b 

22 

25 

27 

54 

63 

71 

10. South-East Asia.j 

i c 

54 

54 

56 

5 

5 

4 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


[ a 

12 

7 

5 

9 

11 

11 

11. Japan, Korea, Formosa. 

b 

64 

78 

74 

43 

22 

19 

c 

24 

15 

21 

48 

67 

70 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

12. China and other Continental Asiatic j 

a 

b 

23 

22 

20 

20 

14 

18 

21 

52 

25 

53 

27 

55 


1 c 

55 

60 

68 

27 

22 

18 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


a 

10 

14 

12 

21 

18 

24 

13. U.S.S.R. 

b 

43 

43 

30 

63 

64 

58 


[ c 

42 

43 

38 

16 

18 

18 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


[ a 

27 

23 

23 

13 

12 

11 

14. Continental Europe: Industrial countries J 

b 

48 

51 

54 

23— 24 

26 


i c 

25 

26 

23 

64 

64 

63 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


f a 

20 

14 

13 

54 

47 

43 

15. Continental Europe: Other countries. . J 

b 

31 

36 

39 

33 

37 

39 


1 

49 

SO 

48 

13 

16 

18 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


f a 

45 

45 

41 

11 

10 

10 

16. Non-Continental Europe.< 

1 b 

33 

37 

41 

14 

18 

18 


1 

22 

18 

18 

75 

72 

72 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


a 

9 

7 

8 

44 

49 

45 

17. Oceania. 1 

b 

17 

IB 

18 

54 

48 

51 


c 

74 

75 

74 

2 

3 

4 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Eastern Europe into a source of supply for oilseeds, textile fibers, etc. In the case of these 
countries as well as tropical Latin America and South-East Asia, the reduction in food 
exports coincided with a heavy decline in imported foodstuffs—an indication that the pro¬ 
duction of foodstuffs became more adapted to domestic requirements and that the dependence 
upon foreign trade lessened. 









The decline in food exports from agricultural countries naturally had its counterpart 
in reduced imports of foodstuffs into industrial countries. Thus the share of foodstuffs in the 
imports of Non-Continental EurSpe fell from 45% to 41% and in those of the industrial 
countries of Continental Europe from 27% to 23% while the share of raw materials in the 
imports of both these groups increased. 

The greater self-sufficiency of various countries in food products must in part l>e attrib¬ 
uted to the disorganization of international trade that began in the late 'twenties, accompanied 
by a pressure upon the balance of payments of numerous countries and thus inducing them 
to take steps with a view to reducing imports of goods which could be produced at home. In 
practically all countries the production of essential products can be increased (at a cost) 
and imported foodstuffs be replaced by domestic, even if the latter are not of the same kind. 
The production of industrial raw materials is far more socialized and as a rule does not 
readily respond to protective measures, quite apart from the fact that countries have generally 
been unwilling to worsen the competitive position of their manufacturing industries by 
imposing measures raising domestic prices of raw materials above those prevailing in the 
world market. On the other hand the importance of substitute raw materials and of raw 
materials produced by scientific methods—plastics, etc.—must not be overlooked. 

The general increase in protectionism during the ’thirties also affected adversely inter¬ 
national trade in manufactured goods, a factor which contributed to enhancing the relative 
importance of trade in raw materials. Naturally, the relocalization of manufacturing indus¬ 
tries resulting from industrial protectionism tended to widen the geographical distribution 
of the trade in industrial raw materials rather than to increase its volume. (In certain cases, 
where manufacturing industries were established that were able to use domestic raw materials 
previously exported, even a reduction in the trade in raw materials resulted.) But it will be 
observed that when the population of countries which are chiefly agricultural increases, 
a corresponding economic growth frequently necessitates a shift in production over to 
manufacturing, and that the tendency towards industrialization in many countries is thus 
only a corollary to economic growth. It is difficult to judge to what extent the recent indus¬ 
trialization of primitive countries is due to each of two factors, seemingly so different, as the 
disruption of normal trade through the rise in trade barriers and normal economic develop¬ 
ment. It appears, however, that competitive conditions in manufacturing have been affected 
by the successful development in recent decades in advanced industrial countries of a technique 
of production depending to a much higher extent than previously upon the substitution of 
capital for labour. Undeveloped countries rich in man power but poor in capital have found 
it increasingly difficult, therefore, to achieve the industrialization upon which their economic 
progress depends without having recourse to a protective trade policy. The cases arc few 
in which countries falling within this category have recently expanded their exports of 
manufactured goods. The two Asiatic groups which include India and China, with their 
dense populations and abundant supply of cheap labour, recorded an export of manufactured 
goods—chiefly textile products—of about a fourth of their total exports in 1928 but only 
about a fifth in 1938. In the case of India—whose trade was not, like that of China, greatly 
affected by war—the decline is worthy of note since it occurred in spite of the simultaneous 
expansion of the domestic manufacturing industry. It appears that this expansion, rendered 
possible by tariff protection, was pursued at the expense of imports of manufactured goods, 
which declined from 69% to 65% of the import value, but did not improve India’s competi¬ 
tive power in foreign markets. 
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On the other hand, we find sparsely populated areas with an advanced manufacturing 
industry, developed with the help of a plentiful capital supply but not competitive in external 
markets, owing largely to high labour costs. Thus in the non-tropical agricultural countries of 
Latin America, and in South Africa and Oceania—groups dominated by the Argentine, the 
Union of South Africa and Australia—we find that manufactured goods represent from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of imports but only a few per cent of exports ( cf. Diagram l), 
in spite of the existence of a manufacturing industry developed behind the shelter of pro¬ 
tective tariffs. In “Northern North America” (dominated by Canada) which in certain 
respects is similar to the groups now mentioned, manufactured goods accounted for over 
a fourth of exports. Canada's manufacturing industry, however, located in the rather densely 
populated southeastern fringe of the country, is largely integrated with that of the United 
States. 

Diagram i. 

PERCENTAGE SHARES OP MANUFACTURED GOODS IN MERCHANDISE 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS IN 1937. 



Sale The groups of countries are arranged in the order of the percentage shares of manufactured goods in import! and 
numbered as in Table 7. 


Northern and Central Africa, and the mineral producing and tropical countries of Latin 
America recorded a very high proportion of manufactured goods in their imports but almost 
no exports of such goods during the years considered in the table. In the tropical colonial 
areas there are, of course, hardly any manufacturing industries, and in several countries the 
development of such industries is hampered by the scarcity of capital or labour of a kind that 
can easily be absorbed by industry, or by the fact that the domestic market, even if protected 
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from outside competition, is not sufficiently large to permit of large-scale production. In 

certain countries, however, where conditions are more favorable—for instance, Brazil_ 

industrialization has recently made rapid progress. 

Table 8 . 

Percentage Composition of Merchandise Trade, by Political Groups oi Countries. 
a: Foodstuff and live animala. 
b: Materials raw or partly manufactured, 
c: Manufactured artirlea. 


Group* of countries 

Groups of 
commodities 

Imports 
1928 1935 

1937 

Exports 
1928 1935 

1937 


a 

32 

31 

28 

26 

25 

24 

British Commonwealth of Nations. 

b 

26 

30 

33 

32 

36 

40 


c 

42 

39 

39 

42 

39 

36 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

LOO 

100 


a 

23 

28 

25 

23 

33 

32 

France and her oversea territories. 

b 

46 

41 

48 

22 

25 

31 


, c 

31 

31 

27 

55 

42 

37 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


a 

23 

18 

16 

42 

30 

27 

Netherlands and her oversea territories.| 

b 

31 

33 

37 

39 

52 

57 


i c 

46 

49 

47 

19 

18 

16 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Belgium, Italy, Portugal and Spain and < 


25 

18 

21 

26 

27 

21 

b 

43 

48 

50 

29 

31 

35 

their oversea territories. 

1 c 

32 

34 

29 

45 

42 

44 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


( a 

25 

32 

29 

16 

11 

10 

United States and her oversea territories.. < 

, b 

49 

45 

49 

43 

47 

42 


1 

26 

23 

22 

41 

42 

48 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

too 

100 

100 



22 

17 

16 

28 

23 

23 

Rest of world. « 

b 

36 

42 

43 

37 

38 

37 


1 c 

42 

41 

41 

35 

39 

40 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Of the geographical regions considered in this volume only four—Non-Continental 
Europe, Industrial Continental Europe, the United States and Japan with Korea and 
Formosa—are net exporters of manufactured goods. These groups, however, represented 
together 62% of world imports and 54% of world exports in 1937 - With a proportion of 
manufactured goods of less than 25% in imports and from 50% to 75% m exports, these 
groups stand out clearly from the others in Diagram 1. A considerable portion of their 
trade in manufactured articles represented exchange amongst themselves and, in the case 
of Industrial Continental Europe, amongst the countries within that group. As Table 7 
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shows, the very high percentage of manufactured goods exported by Japan, Korea and 
Formosa is a recent phenomenon—between 1928 and 1937 this share rose from 48 to 70% 
while that of raw materials fell from 43 to 19%. 

The trade of the “Empires” consisting of countries commercially more or less comple¬ 
mentary to each other naturally shows much smaller discrepancies in composition than 
that of the geographical regions considered above. The trade of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, as shown in Table 8, does not differ substantially in composition from that of 
the world as a whole Within each “Empire,” on the other hand, the discrepancies are very 
marked. The mother countries are naturally the chief exporters of manufactured articles, 
and the chief importers of primary goods (see Tables 9-11 which should be studied in 
conjunction with the area and population data in Table 5). 

Tablt p. 

British Commonwealth or Nations Percentage Composition or Merchandise Trade. 
a Foodstuffs and live animals 
b Materials raw or partly manufactured, 
c Manufactured articles. 



Groups of 


Imports 


Exports 


Groups of countries 

commodities 

1928 

1935 

1937 

1928 

1935 

1937 


[ a 

45 

45 

40 

11 

11 

10 

United Kingdom and Ireland - 

b 

33 

37 

42 

14 

18 

18 


l c 

21 

18 

18 

75 

71 

72 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


[ 4 

13 

11 

11 

46 

41 

37 

Oversea Dominions 

b 

22 

22 

22 

jh 

43 

46 


i c 

65 

67 

67 

16 

17 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


1 a 

14 

10 

12 

21 

24 

26 

India and Burma j 

b 

11 

16 

21 

53 

52 

51 


i c 

75 

74 

67 

26 

24 

23 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1 

' a 

26 

22 

20 

31 

31 

29 

Other oversea territories { 

b 

23 

23 

24 

53 

57 

63 

1 

i c 

51 

55 

56 

16 

12 

8 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


I a 

32 

31 

28 

26 

25 

24 

Total Commonwealth 

b 

26 

30 

33 

32 

36 

40 


[ c 

42 

39 

39 

42 

39 

36 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


During the period covered by the tables, the composition of the trade of "Empires” 
underwent significant changes which can be accounted for only by a study of the geograph¬ 
ical distribution of imports and exports As economic relations between mother country 
and oversea territories in many cases tightened as a result of measures of commercial or 
monetary policy, those with outside countries loosened. Thus, the expansion between 1928 
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Table 10 . 

Francs and Her Oversea Territories: Percentage Composition op Merchandise Trade 

a: Foodstuffs and live animals, 
b: Materials raw or partly manufactured, 
c: Manufactured articles. 


Countries 

Groups of 
commodities 

1928 

Imports 

1935 

1937 

1928 

Exports 

1935 

1937 

1 

a 

24 

30 

26 

13 

17 

15 

France. \ 

b 

57 

53 

39 

19 

23 

29 

l 

l C 

19 

17 

15 

68 

60 

56 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

10 <> 

100 


a 

21 

26 

28 

66 

77 

70 

Algeria, French Morocco, Tunis.< 

b 

14 

14 

14 

27 

19 

26 

1 

65 

60 

58 

7 

4 

4 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


f a 

18 

17 

17 

61 

54 

52 

Other French oversea territories. <, 

1 b 

11 

9 

12 

37 

42 

44 

i 

l c 

71 

74 

71 

2 

4 

4 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

too 

100 


j a 

23 

28 

25 

23 

33 

32 

Total. < 

b 

46 

41 

48 

22 

25 

31 


1 c 

31 

31 

27 

55 

42 

37 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Table //. 

Netherlands and Her Oversea Territories: Percentage Composition of Merchandise Trade. 

a: Foodstuffs and live animals, 
b: Materials raw or partly manufactured, 
c: Manufactured articles. 


Countries 

Groups of 
commodities 

1928 

Imports 

1935 

1937 

Exports 

1928 1935 

1937 


[ a 

24 

17 

18 

47 

37 

37 

Netherlands.| 

b 

37 

36 

42 

19 

30 

31 


1 c 

39 

47 

40 

34 

33 

32 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


[ a 

19 

19 

13 

38 

23 

17 

Netherlands oversea territories. 

b 

21 

26 

27 

60 

75 

81 


1 c 

60 

55 

60 

2 

2 

2 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 



23 

18 

16 

42 

30 

27 

Total.| 

b 

31 

33 

37 

39 

52 

57 


i c 

46 

49 

47 

19 

18 

16 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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Table 13. 

DlETKIBt TION OF Tiaos IK Cbitain Pbodbcts in 1938 

Nek Tbe eroup* 1-17 nonbeicd In the top of thit table an thote defined ta Table* 2 or S 
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J* ( W “ ^ 0Wn ,° n t a rr ^ f0Ut ° f * he S ro ^ considered consist wholly or 
ch.efly of highly industrialized countries: the United States (No. O Janan 

">■ ^tinental Industrial Europe (No. 14) and Non-Cont.nintal Europe 

?K, e g r 0UpS ' and 1 P , lr ? CUlarly NoS - St 14 l6 ' «<»unt for the bufc 

of the products m the table. Continental Industrial Europe imported primary goods to about 

the same value as the United States and Non-Continental Europe togethei, and its demand 
was fairly evenly spread over the products shown. Thus, this group accounted for less than 
10% of world imports in the case of only two out of the thirty-two products and for over 
60%'in the case of one product only. In contrast, the demand of Non-Continental Europe 
(chiefly the United Kingdom) and the United States was much more concentrated on a lim¬ 
ited number of the products shown. The requirements of the United Kingdom and of the 
United States were strikingly dissimilar as may be illustrated by the following figures relating 
to twenty-one products (of which seventeen are included in Table 13): 


The United Kingdom importing much, the United States 
little. 

Fork 

Beef and mutton 

Butter 

Tea 

Wheal 

Citrous fruit 

Zinc 

Milte 

Petrol 

Wool 

Cotton 


PereenUge ahin m the weight at world Impart. 
Non Continental 
Europe mainly United 

United Kingdom States 

(Croup 16) (Crottp 5) 


Industrial 
Continental 
Europe 
(Croup J4) 
10 


12 

16 

17 

13 

37 


The United States importing much, the United Kingdom 


Silk 7 

Cottonseed oil* 12 

Bananas I i 

Coffee 1 

Coconut oil" II 

Tin 6 

Rubber 12 

Nitrates of sodium, calcium and ammonium" 2 

Manganese ore •» 

Olive Oil* 4 


• Not Included In Table 13 (but in Tablet 14 and IS) 


» 

50 

56 

49 

4S 

40 

J8 

28 

21 

21 


13 
8 

IT 

33 

14 
» 
21 
33 
51 
42 


In view of the importance of these products in world trade, we can draw a significant 
conclusion from the figures. In their demand for primary goods in the world market, the 
United Kingdom and the United States both competed to a considerable extent with 
the industrial countries of Continental Europe, but to a relatively small extent with one 
another. In fact, as study of Table 13 will show, the United States was a net exporter of 
several products which the United Kingdom imported in large quantities, for instance, wheat, 
maize, citrous fruit, tobacco, cotton, petrol, pig iron and copper. 

Among the exporting groups we may distinguish between those in the temperate and 
those in the tropical belts. Of the temperate countries, those rich in land and sparsely popu¬ 
lated—South Africa (No. 2), Northern North America (No. 4), the non-tropical agricul¬ 
tural countries of Latin America (No. 8) and Oceania (No. 17) 1 —are outstanding exporters 
of several of the agricultural products (for instance, beef, mutton, wheat, maize, wool) which 

1 We uuy, (a fact, tint Include the Untied Sum (No S) neons thee (roups 
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found an extensive market in Non-Continental Europe, where land is scarce and the popu¬ 
lation dense. The tropical groups—particularly Tropical Agricultural Latin America (No. 7) 
and South-East Asia (No. 10)—supply certain of die agricultural products (such as bananas, 
coffee and rubber) the chief market for which is the United States. 

In the case of mineral products there is naturally no close connection between latitude 
and the distribution of exports. But a distinction has to be made between products that are 
relatively scarce or the deposits of which are concentrated in relatively few localities, and 
those of more general occurrence. Most of the mineral products included in Table 13 are 
derived mainly from die non-industrial regions, which occupy by far the greater part of die 
world’s area. Thus, these regions in 1938 supplied 100% of the world's exports of man¬ 
ganese ore, 97% of tin ore, 85% of lead, 83% of bauxite, 79% of crude petroleum and 
66% of copper. For their supply of these and numerous other mineral products the industrial 
areas, particularly in Europe, were therefore generally dependent upon imports. Deposits 
of coal and iron are more widely distributed, and international trade in these products is 
small in relation to production. The world's chief industrial regions depend upon more or 
less local supplies of coal and iron. The share of the industrial regions in world exports of 
coal was 81 %, of iron ore 66% and of pig iron 68%, and the bulk of this export represented 
intra-trade amongst European countries. Owing to relatively high transport costs, deposits 
of coal and iron ore can be economically exploited only in or near industrial regions and 
elsewhere within a limited distance from the coast 1 
Oilseeds and vegetable fatty oils were omitted from Table 13 because, though relatively 
numerous, the different oils can replace each other (as well as animal oils) to a considerable 
extent and require to be considered as a group. The distribution of imports and exports of the 
chief (but not all) seeds and oils is set out in Table 14. 


• Tablt 14. 

Distribution of Trade in Certain Oilseeds and Vegetable Fatty Oils in 1938. 

KcU The group* 1-17 numbered in the lop of tbi* Tabic ate thorn defined la Table* 2 or 3. 


Product 

World 

exports 

1 (OOOjWTs) 

Import! (I) 
or 

Export* (E) 

Percentage (bare of cadi of Grot!pa I-l 7 id the weight of world import! and world exports 

gg 




B 



B 





B 


ft 

n 


ffcx oflaeeda (fat content)* 


■m 




|Mj 

10 

mm 

Hi 

HI 

n 

Bfl 

HI 


_ 

Ti 
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n 



■1 






El 

Ks 


Bl 

EJ 



— 

EX 

B 


K] 

Bight vegetable oil** , 


wm 


n 

HI 


25 


HI 


HI 

HI 


HI 
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HI 

Hi 

HI 

m 



■1 

«y| 

fea 

El 


1 


Kg 


K1 



K1 

— 

Bil 

Km 
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Total, da oflaeeda (fat con- 


M 

HI 




El 


Hi 

Hi 

HI 

HI 


HI 

_ 


H| 


si 

UnOaod right vegetable oda 


mm 

mm 

H 

Kd 

Hi 

y 

H 
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• The m im ed * cmndered are Homed, groundnut*, palm kernel*, copra loyt bean* cottonseed. The fat content a calculated on the baauof the following percentage* 

mndnita, tt%, palm kernel*. 45%, copra, 63%, icya bean*. 14%; c o tt oa med , 1ST "- 1 

■Linmed ad, ohve oil. groundnut oil, pula oil, palm kernel ol, coconut oil, myi o 


Trade in individual oilseeds and oils is highly concentrated. This is particularly true of 
exports. Thus, Group 8 (Non-tropical agricultural Latin America) supplied 80% of the 
linseed, Groups 3 and 9 together (Central Africa, and India, Burma and Ceylon) 87% of 
the groundnuts, Group to (South-East Asia) 75% of the copra, Group 3,88% of the palm 

1 The raw materlik for the heavy todoatrlea-wf*., coal and Iron ore—can, if mining for local puna b left out af 
account, be tconomically produced only m Europe, Noth America and within a mat of, us, about 100 km (about (0 mitea) from 
the oout In other part* of the world. On accouat of the growing fatdnatr Saltation of tbe Far East, we ihould fuitharmcm add the 
mom deamly populated region* in A*la. , . . Within this aoae alao, phosphate* may be' conaldeed at exploitable." Quoted Iran 
“Development of World Production of Raw Mt le n til*' by Inr Bogbon, Included In Ktptrt of ft* Ctmurtfet /or Me Jtody «/ Me 
Probtewt 0 / Sow Material (Ser LtNP. 1M7 IL B.7). 
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and Group » (Ouna, etc.) 96% of the soya beans, Groups 3 and to together 
94% of the palm and palm kernel otl, Group 10, 81 % of the coconut oil, and Group 14 
(Industrial Continental Europe) 86% of the linseed oil entering into trade. Trade accord! 
ing to the tat content of all the seeds and oils considered in the table is naturally much more 
dispersed. But most industrial regions are deficient in fats, especially Industrial Continental 
Europe (Group 14) which accounted for over half the net imports of the industrial regions 
of the world. The chief surplus areas are tropical Africa and Asia (Groups 3, 9 and 10) 
but a considerable contribution to supplies is also made by the Argentine and Manchuria 
(included in Groups 8 and 12). 


Trade in the chief fertilizers is shown in Table 15. The use of fertilizers essential 
for the high agricultural yields of intensely cultivated soils, and industrial countries, par¬ 
ticularly in Europe, rather than the typical agricultural regions, were the main consumers 
and importers. 


Table 75. 

Distribution of Trade in Certain Fertilizers in 1938. 

The group* numbered in the top of this table tie those defined In Tahlea 2 or 3. 
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“Of which Group 2. 8%, and Group 4, 10%. 


Nitrogenous fertilizers found an extensive market outside Europe, however—nitrates 
in North Africa and the United States, and sulphate of ammonia in Asia (Japan, China 
and tropical Asia). The chief industrial countries of Continental Europe themselves produced 
their requirements of sulphate of ammonia. Chile accounted for almost two-thirds of world 
exports of nitrates in 1938, in spite of the increased production of synthetic nitrates in Con¬ 
tinental Europe. The chief source of natural phosphates—which serve as raw material for 
the production of the more soluble superphosphates—is North Africa, and Industrial 
Continental Europe was the chief importer and the chief exporter of superphosphates. Only 
a small fraction of the superphosphates produced in Europe and elsewhere entered, however, 
into international trade. Basic slag, a phosphorous by-product in the manufacture of certain 
types of steel, was the object for trade chiefly between European industrial countries, and 
the same is true of potash salts, found chiefly in Germany. United States imports of potash 
were once considerable but fell off during the ’thirties, owing partly to increased exploitation 
of California deposits. 
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Diagram i. 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WORLD EXPORTS OF COTTON, COPPER AND 
NITRATES (By WEIGHT). 



The figures in Tables 13-15, which ail refer to 1938, are naturally influenced by the 
violent disturbances which trade underwent during the 'thirties. During the 'twenties both 
production and trade were more specialized, and a larger proportion of the vtflTous primary 
products was derived from the largest producers. Diagram 2 shows the distribution of world 
exports in 1928 and 1938 of three products—cotton, copper and nitrates—which were 
greatly affected by the tendency towards dispersion during the intervening years. Naturally, 
this tendency is reflected in a diversification of the production and the exports of individual 
countries. For example, the share of coffee in the total exports of Brazil, by value, fell 
from 72% to 42% while that of cotton rose from 1% to 18% and other products from 
2 7 % to39%. In French Indo-China the share of rice in exports fell from 72% to 39 Jo while 
maize, rubber and certain other products increased in importance. Various factors—some 
of them interrelated—appear to have occasioned these changes. One of the most fundamental 
of these causes will be dealt with on a subsequent page. 1 
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Direction of Trade 


The Basic Statistics. 

Annex III shows the geographical direction of the merchandise imports and exports 
of practically all statistical areas of the world in 1928, 1935 and 1938. The figures, except 
when otherwise indicated, represent the respective trade values as recorded in trade returns, 
after conversion to United States dollars. The information is presented in considerable 
detail, so as to render the Annex a convenient source for the study of trade problems other 
than those that can be considered within the limits of the present volume. 

It should be observed, however, that owing to discrepancies in the statistical methods 
employed, the figures recorded by different countries are frequently not comparable. In 
particular, the practice of certain countries of showing trade according to countries of 
consignment rather than of origin or final destination, tends to obscure real trade movements. 
Further, the national trade returns frequently do not show “special” trade by country but 
“general trade.” Thus most countries employing the “Anglo-Saxon system” of trade 
statistics 1 only show the geographical distribution of their general imports and exports (t'.e., 
including goods imported and subsequently re-exported). Fortunately, figures are also 
available for the geographical distribution of the special trade of the United Kingdom 
(imports retained in the United Kingdom, and exports of United Kingdom produce). In 
view of the importance of re-exports from that country, the Annex shows the geographical 
distribution of both its general and special trade. For various other inconsistencies in the 
figures, reference should be made to the notes to the Annex. 

The Synoptical Text Tables. 

In order to facilitate the study of the figures of Annex III. totals are shown for the 
distribution of the trade of the regions and continental groups considered in this volume. It 
follows from what has just been said that these totals, obtained by adding the corresponding 
figures for the statistical areas entering into each group, require adjustment before being 
employed in a study of the network of world trade. The result of an attempt to calculate 
adjusted figures for the geographical distribution of the trade of continental groups and 
regions is presented in Tables 16^17 and 20-23. 

The nature of the adjustments made may be briefly described: 

(i) Total imports and exports of each group or region were adjusted so as to agree with 
the corresponding totals for special merchandise trade shown in Tables 1-3. 

(ii) In the corresponding adjustment of the individual items making up these totals, account 
was taken of the information available concerning the geographical distribution of the re-export 
or other categories of trade that represent the difference between the figures for total imports (or 
exports) according to Annex III and Tables 1-3. 

(iii) Where such information was not available, the distribution had to be estimated; this 
was necessary particularly when allocating the amounts representing transport costs added to the 
imports of countries not recording imported goods at their value C.I.F. 

1 For a ttenenl description erf the Anjdo-Snnon end the Continental eyeteme of trade itatiitla, see the Eaplatutoey note In the 
trfesHofnndwH on lntern*leuel trade and Balance, of Payment!, 1911-1916, VoL II, Geneva, 1928 (Scr. LoNt. 1927. n. 8S11). 



(iv) The aim was to show imports by regions of origin and exports by regions of final 
consumption. For this purpose the recorded import of each region from each other region, after 
the adjustments mentioned under (ii) and (iii) above had been made, was compared with the 
export figures referring to the same goods. If the import figures exceeded the export figures by an 
amount corresponding to the assumed cost of transport from the exporting to the importing 
country, this was taken as an indication that both the figures were approximately correct; other¬ 
wise an attempt was made to bring import and export figures into harmony with each other. This 
frequently implied adjustment of the export figures, particularly those of non-European groups, 
since a number of the countries of which these groups are composed record their exports by 
country of consignment and attribute to the United Kingdom goods consigned to that country 
but finally absorbed by other European countries (or by the U.S.S.R.). But import figures were 
also subject to adjustment—owing, for instance, to the fact that certain countries of Continental 
Europe attributed to the United Kingdom goods shipped or bought from that country but originat¬ 
ing elsewhere. Finally, there were cases in which neither import nor export figures reflected ac¬ 
curately the distribution of trade. In such cases adjustment proved more difficult, since it had to be 
based on the inferences that might be drawn from the figures for trade with groups other than those 
directly concerned. 

(v) Owing to the precarious nature of certain of the adjustments, all the figures in the 
tables were rounded off to the nearest tens of millions of dollars. 

The adjusted figures, though far superior as a basis for analysis to the unadjusted 
group totals of Annex III, do not pretend to be exact. It did not prove possible, for example, 
to make adjustments so as to overcome all the discrepancies between the import and corre¬ 
sponding export figures that could not be attributed to transport costs. In fact such agreement 
would not have been achieved even if the correct distribution of trade were known in all 
cases. Certain shipping routes require a time for transport (that is, between the dates when 
the goods are declared for export and for import) of 1-2 month* or more; and if the 
amount of goods en route from a country A to a country B is not tile same at the beginning 
and the end of the year considered, A’s recorded export to B will naturally differ from B’s 
recorded import from A (less the transport cost). There are, further, a number of other 
inconsistencies causing discrepancies between import and export returns. Thus no attempt 
was made to correct for over- or under-valuation of imports or exports (except in so far as 
the wrong valuation was due to omission of transport costs), 1 nor to allow for the profit of 
middlemen which, in cases where the goods are not sold directly from the exporter to the 
importer, represents a special cause of difference between export and import values. 

It would, however, be misleading to place too strong emphasis on the inconsistencies 
and differences in statistical methods that hamper the study of the network of trade 
connections. In reality the figures derived from Annex III reveal a surprising conformity 
between import and export statistics referring to the same flows of trade; and the majority 
of the figures in Tables 16, 17 and 20-23 d>d not have to undergo any adjustments other 
than those required to bring the totals of imports and exports into agreement with those in 
Tables 2 and 3. 

Inter-and Intra-Continental Trade Relations. 

Tables 16 and 17 show trade amongst eight groups of countries which we may designate 
as “continental," though America has been split into North and Latin America, Europe into 
Continental and Non-Continental, and the U.S.S.R. given as one group. While the U.S.S.R. 

1 Estimates at the corrections required oa account of nch ore- or mdemlutton are inOtblt for a number of coon trim— 
«/. the League of Nations Tolanuo Balatacu el Paymnti, fame d annosQy op to 1938 Inclusive. 
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TabU id 


Direction of Mrrchandue Tkadi by Eight Groufs or C ountribs in 1928 in 8 (000 000 b) 

‘ Frontier values'’, cngrn of import! and consumption of eiport. all Spire, rounded off to newest ten million 
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is of continental importance owing to its extension and economic potential rather than its 
trade, Non Continental Europe, with an area representing only 04% of the world is so 
owing to the magnitude of its far flung trade The figaies are arranged so as to show the 
flows of goods from the groups m the first column of each table to the groups specified 
at the top of the table Thus, the import values m the upper part of each table are placed 
mi the same order as the corresponding export values in the lower part It will be seen that 
in almost all cases the import values exceed the corresponding export values by 5 20%, as 
they include transport costs involved between the exporting and importing countries 


Table 17 


Direction or Merchandise Trade by Fight Groces 01 countries in 1935 and 1938 in $ (000 OOOs) 
Frontier value* origin of imports and consumption of exports dll figures rounded off to nearest ten million 
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This arrangement of the figures, it will be noted, implies that the figures representing 
the imports of a given continent are arranged vertically in columns and those representing 
exports horizontally—for instance, Africa’s imports in 1935 (total, $1,370 million) are 
recorded in the first column of the upper part of Table 17, but Africa’s exports in the same 
year ($1,020 million) on the first line of the lower part of that table. 

The tables reflect the uneven distribution of trade between the groups, not only with 
regard to the trade totals but also with regard to the direction of trade. To bring this out 
more dearly, the percentage distribution of world imports in 1938 (according to the dollar 
figures in the upper part of Table 17) have been set out in Table 18. Obviously, a similar 
calculation on the basis of the export values would give nearly the same result. 

Table IS. 

Direction of World Merchandise Imports in 1936 by Eight Groi ps 
Percentagei based on the absolute figures given m Table 17. 
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It will be seen that of world imports m that year. Continental Europe accounted for 38% 
(20% being trade amongst the countries of that group), and that 16% of world imports 
represented imports of other continents from Continental Europe Thus, 54% of all trade 
in the year represented goods either imported from or by Continental Europe The cor¬ 
responding figure for Non-Continental Europe was 28%, for total Europe 73%, for North 
America 27%, and for Europe and North America together 89% Trade among the 
remaining continental groups thus amounted to only 11 % of world trade. This prepon¬ 
derance of the trade of Europe and North America is further illustrated in Diagram 3. 

The table gives a clear picture of the quantitative relations between inter- and intra¬ 
continental trade Of world imports in 1938, 20% represented trade among Continental 
European countries, 67“ among Asiatic, 3% among North American, 1 4% among Latin 
American, o 8% among Non-Continental European, 0.4% among African and 0.2% among 
Oceanic countries. Thus, in all nearly a third of world trade represented trade within the “con¬ 
tinental” groups shown. If this trade were omitted from world trade, as being of a more 
local nature than trade among the groups, the share of Continental Europe in world imports 
would be reduced from 38 % to 27% while that of Non-Continental Europe would increase 
from 18% to 25%, that is, to almost the same percentage as Continental Europe. 
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Diagram 3 

WORLD TRADE DIVIDED AMONG FOUR GROUPS OT COUNTRIES IN Ig^8 

(Intra-trade and trade among the groups ) 



Ntrtr The arrow' *ithin the rirrlra repirstnt He ntra trade of the respccti c (croups nd those iutsik the rirtlrs the trnde 
between the (roup* The length at the mrrawt ft proportionate to the mpecthe export value* indmted ui milliard dollars to the 
diagram and the turf area of the circle* to the total export taluc of cadi j,roup 


Table 19 

Direction of the Merchandise Trade of Each or Fight Groiin of Countries in 1928 and 1938 
Percentages based on tht absolute figures gisen in Tables 16 and 17 
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The bird’s-eye view which Table 18 affords of inter-continental trade channels is amplified 
by Table 19 showing the percentage distribution of the imports and exports of the respective 
groups in 1928 and 1938. Africa, it will be observed, conducted about half her trade with 
Continental and a fourth with Non-Continental Europe. The trade of North America with 
Africa, the U.S.S.R. and Oceania was inconsiderable; with the remaining groups it was 
fairly evenly distributed. Latin America’s external trade was almost entirely divided amongst 
North America and the two European groups. Asia’s intra-trade (45 % of imports and 42 % 
of exports in 1938) was relatively greater than that of any other group except Continental 
Europe. In Asia's trade with the outside world, North America was of about the same 
importance as Continental Europe. The U.S.S.R. in 1938 derived a greater share of her 
imports from North America than from any of the other groups; but she exported mainly to 
the two European groups. Oceania depended more upon Non-Continental Europe than did 
any other group shown, and this even before the conspicuous rise in that group’s share in 
Australia’s exports that occurred over the period considered (from 38% in 1928 to 62% 
in 1938). 

Regional Trade Connections. 

Tables 20-23 show the distribution of trade by the regions into which the continental 
groups were split in the preceding chapter. To facilitate comparison between the import 
and the export figures, these tables are arranged in the same way as Tables 16 and 17— 
that is, the import figures in the upper part of each table are conveniently read vertically, 
and the export figures in the lower part horiiontally. The tables should be studied in con¬ 
junction with the analysis of the trade of the various groups in the following pages. 

General Note to Tables 20-23. For details concerning the adjustments of the figures and the 
arrangement of the tables, see pages 37-38. In a few cases the import and export figures referring 
to the same flows of goods are out of line, i.e., the former do not exceed the latter by an amount 
which transport costs between the frontiers of the exporting and importing countries would seem 
to require. Certain of these cases can be explained by inconsistencies not eliminated by the various 
adjustments made. Thus in the intra-trade amongst the mineral producing countries of Latin 
America (Group 6) in 1935 and 1938 exports are recorded to be higher than imports, a fact 
due, it appears, to the over-valuation in Venezuelan trade returns of mineral oil exported to 
Curacao. Exports of the U.S.S.R. (Group 13) to China and other Continental Asiatic countries, 
etc., (Group 12) in the same years exceed the recorded imports of this group from the U.S.S.R. 
on account of the fact that China’s trade returns refer to seaborne trade only and thus fail to 
record trade with the U.S.S.R. over the land frontier. Similarly the exports of China and other 
Continental Asiatic countries (Group 12) to India, Burma and Ceylon (Group 9) in 1938 is 
shown at a higher figure than the imports of group 9 from group 12, owing to the exclusion from 
India’s trade returns of trade over land frontiers (with Afghanistan, etc.). 

Africa. 

Of Africa’s imports, over two-thirds are normally derived from Europe, and of Africa’s 
merchandise exports, Europe absorbs over four-fifths (Table 24). This high dependence 
on Europe is naturally due in the first instance to the fact that African agriculture and 
mining is complementary to European manufacturing industry, and vice versa. But attention 
should also be paid to existing political and financial ties. Only three African countries— 
Egypt, Ethiopia, and Liberia—representing 7% of the territory, 16% of the population 
and 14% of the trade of the continent—do not form part of "Empires” with European mother 
countries. The remainder is represented by British dominions and by territories under 
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British, Bdpan, *^ ***«•« «d Spanish administration.. Except in certain areas, 
such as Algeria and South Africa, the political influence of European powers is of recent 
date—as tote as in 1880 less than a tenth of Africa’s area, and probably an even smaller 
share of its population, were under European administration. African trade is largely a 
product of tins political influence and therefore of very recent growth. South Africa’s trade 
has developed largely along with its gold production which began on a big scale in the 1880’s 
and Central Africa’s international trade is even younger. 

The bulk of Africa particularly Central Africa-is in the early stages of economic 
development and dependent upon Europe for its supply of capital. British investments in 
British South and Central Africa exceeded $1,500 million in the middle ’thirties." and other 
European investments in Africa run into several hundreds of millions of dollars. 8 On the 
other hand, United States capital, so active in other continents, has taken almost no part 
in the development of Africa; at the end of 1937 United States long-term investments in 
Africa were estimated at $112 million or only 1% of total United States investments 
abroad.* 


Africa s trade represents a typical exchange of primary goods against manufactured 
articles. Three-fourths of the continent’s imports consist of manufactured goods and 96% 
of its merchandise exports consist of foodstuffs and raw materials (see Table 7). Yet there 
are reasons why Africa, taken as a whole, was less adversely affected than other continents 
with a similar composition of trade by the worsened terms of trade to which producers of 
primary goods were generally exposed since the late ’twenties. Thus, the French territories 
in North Africa were granted special facilities in their trade with the mother country and 
were able to export wheat, wine and other products at prices well above those prevailing in 
the world market. Their trade accordingly developed rapidly until the middle of the ’thirties. 
Cotton exports from Egypt, Belgian Congo, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and Kenya and Uganda 
during the thirties captured part of the market lost by the United States as a result of that 
country s policy of agricultural control. The general fall in the prices of goods encouraged 
African production of gold; and the depreciation of currencies in terms of gold implied a 
high premium on gold exports which, particularly in South Africa, lessened the dependence 
upon exports of goods. The exploitation since the late ’twenties of Northern Rhodesia’s 
resources of rich copper ore within a few years rendered that country one of the world's 
chief suppliers of copper, and copper exports from the Belgian Congo also increased rapidly 
in quantity during the ’thirties. Plantations in Central Africa profited from natural 
advantages as well as preferential treatment enjoyed in the mother countries and export 
controls elsewhere. African exports of coffee, for example, trebled in quantity between 1928 
and 1938, rising from 4 to 9% of world exports, tea exports rose tenfold in quantity and 
less spectacular increases are recorded for a number of other agricultural products, including 


Ta? u by statute under international administration established by Interested European 

* v.»i **?* wilting, however, the factual administration Is exercised by Spain ) 
hxrmt J? 8lr ***** Kindenky (cf. the Economic Journal for December 1*37) put the nominal value of British 

T” “ *** Africa •* OW million, in British East Africa at £31 million and In British West Africa at £37 million. 
fniiuj.in? 1 "" Tll “* E «n>Uan securities held abroad on May 30, 1934, ia estimated *t £EM million Icf. Balances of 
iJ jri*!/*.' P?* 8 ,00) - French «P*taI investment in African railways south of the Sahara la the equivalent of about £36 million 
ter- UnttodKlncdom: Department of Overseas Trade, Report on Economic Conditions in Algeria, Tunis and Tripdltonia, March 
«mlv to F ** nee hf Algeria alone between 1930 and 19.15 amounted to 5 milliard franca, a figure which represents 

French investment* In North Africa. Belgian capital assets In the Congo were valued at 25 milliard Belgian 
*L * ^ Bdgiqne nprts k eentenave, by F. Baudhuln, Louvain, 1931). European—chiefly British and Belgian— 

*5/1933) Aa *°* *" “ ttaatCTl 41 arowsd u mill too in 1933 (ef. U.S. Department of Commerce- Foreign Financial News, 9th 

No if C o mmer ce: The Balance of International Payments of the United Stater in 10JT (Economic Series 

_ * ' bug* 57. Tha both of thms hi vestments were “direct”; the only outstanding African dollar bonds held In the United States 

were rap* Lisa tad by a loan of £2 minim to Liberia. 



sugar and cocoa On the other hand, sales of groandnuts and other oilseeds, so vital to the 
economy of Central Africa, were largely stagnant 

The three regions into which Africa has been divided in this volume are of about the same 
relative importance in world trade (tf Table* h and 3) It is true that the merchandise exports 
of South Africa are normally substantially less than those of the two other regions, but if 
gold is included, South Africa’s exports exceed those of both North and Central Africa 


Title to 

Disection of Merchandise Imports in 1928 sr Geographical Regions in fi (000000 s) 

Totals adjusted so as to represent frontlet values direction Adjusted so as to show the origin of imports 
all figures rounded oft to nearest ten million 
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There two regions had during the ’twenties and 'thirties a net import of goods as is usually 
the care with capital importing regions m comparatively early stages of economic develop¬ 
ment South Africa, too, had a merchandise import balance, but it was more than offset by 
exports of gold These regions trade very little among themselves, and even the mtra-trade 
among the statistical areas within each group is generally small consisting largely of local 
"frontier” trade 


lable 20—Continued 

Direction of Merchandise Imports in 1928 b\ i eocraph cal Rlcions in $ (000 000 s) 

Totals adjusted bo as to represent frontier values direction adjusted so as to Bhow the (r^in of imports 
all figures rounded off to nearest ten million 



Table 2 /—Continued 

Direction of Merchandise Exports in 1928 b\ Geocraihical Regions in $ (000,000 s) 
Totals adjusted so as to represent frontier values direction adjusted so ah to show regions of consumption 
all figures rounded off to nearest ten million 
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The dependence upon industrial countries as an outlet and source of supply is of about 
the same importance in the three regions But as Table 24 suggests, political factors largely 
determined the geographical distribution of trade during the 'twenties and 'thirties Trade 
with France dominated in North Africa, and trade with the United Kingdom in South Africa. 
In Central Africa—of which large portions are under British and others under French admin¬ 
istration—both these countries accounted for a considerable share of imports and exports. 

TabU 22 

Direction or Merchandise Imkibts l» 10.15 and 1938, sv GROciAniCAL Regions in t (000,000’s) 

Totsls adjusted ao ri to represent ‘‘[runtier values , direction adjusted so ns to show ongtn of imports, 
all figures rounded off to nearest ten million 



TabU 2j 


Direction of Merchandise Fxfohts in 1935 AND 1938 St r.HocRAraiCAl. Regions in f (000 000 s) 
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It will be noted that between 19*8 and 1938 the share ot France in North and Central 
African exports, and that of the United Kingdom in South African exports increased 
considerably On the other hand, the share of France and the United Kingdom m the 
imports of the respective groups declined This suggests that the policy of closer attachment 
between mother country and its oversea dominions or territories was rather one-sided m 
its effects It did not prevent third countries from increasing their share in the imports of 


Table 22—Continued 

Direction or Merchandise Imports in 1935 and 1938 by Clocp^phicau Regions in $ (000 000s) 

Totals adjusted so as to represent frontier values direction adjust d so as to show origin of imports 
all figures rounded off to nearest tin million 
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Direction of Merchandise Exports in 1935 and 193S by C fograjbical RfgioVs is $ (000 000 s) 
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these regions 1 This tendency was determined largely by the development towards bilateral* 
ism, impelling third countries to expand their exports to regions supplying them with essential 
primary goods We shall revert to this phenomenon on a subsequent page 

North America’s chief importance in Africa's trade is as supplier to South Africa. 
Nearly a fifth of that region’s imports consisted of United States goods, chiefly motor-cars, 
machinery and other manufactures On the other hand, the United States absorbed only 
about a tenth of South Africa’s merchandise exports * This somewhat one-sided dependence 
upon the United States as a source of supply is worth noting, since we shall find it in several 
regions with an economic structure similar to that of South Africa 

Trade with Asia expanded during the thirties, owing partly to imports of low-priced 
Japanese textile products, but only accounted for about 11% of African imports and 5% 
of exports 


Table 24 

Africa Direction of Merchandise Tradk 
Percentages based on adjusted figures [c] Tables 20-23) 



North Africa 

South Africa 

Other Africa 

AH Africa 


1928 

1938 

1928 

1938 

1928 

1938 

1928 

1938 

Import* 

Percentage shares of imports from 

United Kingdom 

13 

10 

44 

43 

34 

20 

28 

25 

Germany 

3 

5 

7 

8 

7 

6 

6 

6 

France 

42 

34 

2 

1 

15 

12 

22 

12 

Rest of Europe 

21 

27 

9 

12 

13 

31 

15 

27 










Total Europe 

79 

7« 

62 

64 

69 

69 

71 

70 

Africa 

4 

4 

9 

7 

10 

8 

7 

6 

North America 

5 

4 

18 

20 

9 

6 

10 

tl 

Asia 

8 

12 

7 

9 

12 

14 

9 

11 

Other regions 

4 

4 

4 

— 

— 

3 

3 

2 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Exports 

Percentage shares of exports to 

United Kingdom 

23 

16 

*26 

*33 

26 

24 

25 

23 

Germany 

6 

7 

*15 

•20 

17 

16 

12 

13 

France 

34 

45 

* 8 

• 4 

17 

21 

23 

27 

Rest of Europe 

20 

18 

“29 

*18 

17 

23 

21 

19 

Total Europe 

83 

86 

78 

75 

77 

84 

81 

82 

Africa 

S 

5 

13 

15 

9 

5 

8 

8 

North America 

6 

2 

9 

10 

10 

5 

8 

5 

Asia 

3 

7 

— 
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4 

6 

3 

5 
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3 

— 
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— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


* South Afncu trade return* ihow Mgbcr export* to the United Kingdom and lower to other European countries than thla table 
The adjustment* have been nude to account (or re- ex por t * from the United Kingdom of good* finally Imported by Continental Europe 


1 in the eaxe of I tab and ber African territories trend* were in certain reaped* the n e cie c at thorn Indicated above—a fact 
doe to tpeaaJ circnmataaca (fit Europe r Trade page to) 

* According to the adjuited figure* (recorded expert* to the United State* were etdl la* Important) 
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Northern North America. 

For B brief summary of Northern North America’s trade we may confine ourselves to 
Canada which represents 97% of the trade of the group Canada’s imports as well as 
exports, after having been almost stationary during the ’eighties and early 'nineties increased 
tenfold from the middle 'nineties to 1929 The economic development which this increase in 
trade reflects coincided with the colonization of Canada’s agricultural west and was rendered 
possible largely by Canada’s close economic and financial integration with the United King¬ 
dom and the United States. During this period Canada’s wheat sales rose from a small to 
the biggest item in export returns, while an increasing share of the United States wheat pro¬ 
duction was required for domestic consumption. Hot while ( snada tended to replace the 
United States as a supplier of foodstuffs to Europe (tartictilarl) the United Kingdom) she 
employed a large portion of the yield of her exports to Europe for the purchase of manu¬ 
factured goods in the United States, and so a considerable export balance to Europe developed 
alongside of a large import balance from the United States. T-adc with the United States 
gained fresh impetus when, in the course of the period referred to above, Canada’s agricul¬ 
tural expansion slowed down and industrial growth became a predominant factor in her 
economy. For industrial requirements of coal, machinery and other equipment, and for the 
supply of mineral oils and motor-cars, Canada depended largely upon the United States The 
share of that country in imports represented over two-thirds in J928, while that of the 
United Kingdom, which once exceeded that of the United States, was only 15% But as 
Canadian industry is closely integrated with that of the Un.lcd States, exports to that country 
of industrial products—particularly pulp, newsprint and non-ferrous metals—-also reached 
a high level. 

Table 2$. 

NORTHERN ISORTH AHtRlOA UlKMtlON OF M t.KCUANUISfi TradT . 

Percentages bARed on adjusted figures (t/ Tables 20-23) 


Percentage shares of: 

United States 
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Rest of Europe 
Tropical agricultural region 
Rest of world 

Total . 
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Canada’s industrial expansion up to i 9 M »a« rendered possible largely* fa"*"* 
assistance from the United Kingdom. Since then the chief capital inflow has ^n de .ved 
from the United States, and of the $6.8 milliard of foreign investments in Canada in 1938, 

$3.9 milliard represented United States capital. 1 .. a , t . 

During the 'thirties, the United States share in Canada’s imports M off vmd« d* 
influence of the Ottawa agreements and the discontinuation of United States loans. 

C .«U - MM* * *** 

During the ’think*, Cuudt «u u*u«lly * net e*porter ot cipiUi 


geographical distribution of exports is not exactly known since Canadian export statistics 
attribute to the United States or the United Kingdom certain Canadian products, particularly 
grain, shipped over these countries but finally absorbed by others. As far as can be judged 
from the adjusted figures (Table 25) the share of exports absorbed by the United Kingdom 
increased substantially during the ’thirties at the expense of those of both the United States 
and Continental Europe. The trade agreements which Canada and the United Kingdom 
concluded with the United States late in 1938 removed certain of the imperial preferences 
established in the Ottawa treaties and are likely to have operated in favor of an expansion 
of Canada's trade with the United States. 


Table 26. 

Canada: Merchandise Trade by Decree of Manufacture in 1938. 
Unadjusted figures. 
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manufactured 
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Europe... 

15 

15 


160 

United States... 
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19 
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Japan. 
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Other regions. 

39 

26 

23 

88 

Total. 

181 

60 

436 

677 

Exports (domestic produce) to: 





Europe. 

150 

133 


418 

United States. 

73 

65 


270 

Japan. 

4 

16 


21 

Other regions. 

8 

10 


129 

Total. 

235 | 

224 

37# 

838 


Non. Foodstu ff s we Oittlbttted among* the above three troop* which w to sccordspce with the d s i sific sttop employed la C ana d ian 
trade returns. 


In spite of large exports of meat and dairy produce to the United Kingdom, Canada’s 
total exports of foodstuffs fell from half the export value in 1928 to less than a third in 1938 
while exports of raw materials and semi-manufactures rose correspondingly. A rapid decline 
in cereal exports, coinciding with that from the United States, contributed to hasten the 
industrialization process. An increasing—though not very great—share of imports represents 
purchases of industrial raw materials from non-industrial countries, and Canada has become 
a typical exporter of manufactured goods to these countries. Thus, as Table z6 shows, the 
share of "goods fully or chiefly manufactured” in Canada’s exports to regions other than 
Europe, the United States and Japan was 86% in 1938. 

United States of America. 

The exports of the United States exceed those of any other country, and as an importer 
she is second only to the United Kingdom. Her economy is more diversified than that of the 
European industrial countries, as is obvious from the fact that primary goods represent 
over half the value of her exports ( cf . Table 7). 
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In the middle of the last century, the United States was chiefly an exporter of raw 
materials, such as cotton and tobacco, from the Atlantic Seaboard and the Gulf Coast, and an 
importer of manufactured goods from Europe. But with the development of railway trans¬ 
port from the interior in the ’seventies and 'eighties, she became principally an exporter of 
foodstuffs. The abundant supply of American cereals, meat, etc., during this period to a 
considerable extent determined price movements and the orientation of production in Europe 
and elsewhere. From the middle of the ’nineties, however, the growing manufacturing 
industry of the United States began to exercise a strong influence upon her trade. The former 
import surplus of manufactured goods was turned into a steadily rising export surplus. The 
growing United States demand for raw materials appears to have been an important factor 
in reversing the previous downward trend of world prices. United States law material 
imports began to exceed imports of finished manufactures in 1898. Since the 1914-18 war 
the United States has generally imported more raw materials than she exported, except 
during years of reduced manufacturing activity, and that war also marks her change from 
a debtor to a creditor country. As the trade halance remained very active after 1918, she was 
able to lend heavily abroad and, after lending was suspended around 1930, to absorb increas¬ 
ing amounts of gold in the settlement of balances. Exports of agricultural products have long 
tended to decline and the export surplus of foodstuffs which still existed in the ’twenties 
developed during the ’thirties into a growing import surplus. 

These changes, so summarily described, have greatly influenced the direction of United 
States trade. Economically, the United States was once complementary chiefly to Europe; 
but the mutual dependence of these two regions upon each other has diminished. The United 
States retains a big export market in Europe which in 1938 still absorbed 42% of her 
exports (in 1928, the corresponding share was 46%, in 1906-10 about 70% and in 
1886-90 about 80% ). But the share of her imports derived from Europe during the 'twenties 
and 'thirties was less than 30%. The considerable discrepancy between imports and exports 
must in this case be attributed largely to the high United States tariffs which have prevented 
many European manufactures—particularly iton-durable consumers’ goods into the manu¬ 
facture of which much labour has entered—from competing successfully on the United States 
market. The United Kingdom alone absorbed about 17 % of the United States exports in the 
’twenties and ’thirties, but accounted for only 5-7% of her imports. Trade with the United 
Kingdom resulted; therefore, in a heavy export balance through which a considerable portion 
of the United Kingdom income on account of oversea investments was transferred. 

To an increasing extent, however, the United States sales of manufactured goods have 
in recent decades been directed to regions which, like the British dominions and the Argen¬ 
tine, have a temperate climate, a progressive economy and a low density of population—that 
is, countries developing under conditions similar to those prevailing in the United States. In 
these regions, labour is relatively scarce—hence there is a high dependence upon labour saving 
devices of the kind developed by the United States mechanical industry. Further, the low 
density of population creates transport problems similar to those in the United States and 
hence a great demand for United States motor-cars and trucks. The United States mechanical 
industry, however, was not only developed before that of the regions now considered, but 
possesses much greater competitive power, as it operates in a country where the demand 
is big enough to render large-scale production for domestic use economical. 

The resulting trade of these regions with the United States, however, is rather one¬ 
sided since their primary production is in many respects similar to that of the United States. 



It is natural, therefore, to find that these regions occupy a lower place in United States im¬ 
ports than in her exports (Table 27). As the total exports exceed total imports, trade with 
these regions results in a considerable export surplus. 


Tabli 27. 

United States. Direction or Merchandise Trade. 
Percentage* based on adjusted figures (cf Tables 20-23). 



Import* 

Export* 


1928 

1938 

1928 

1938 

Percentage shares of 

United Kingdom 

6 

5 

16 

17 

Rest of Europe 

20 

23 

30 

25 

British Dominions 

Canada and Newfoundland 

13 

15 

18 

16 

Australia, New Zealand and the Union of 

South Africa 

3 

2 

4 

5 

Latin \menca 

Mineral producing countries 

9 

8 

5 

7 

Tropical agricultural countries 

IS 

16 

8 

8 

Non-tropical agricultural countries 

3 

2 

4 

3 

Asia 

India, Burma, Ceylon 

5 

4 

1 

1 

South-East ^aia 

11 

14 

3 

4 

Japan, Korea, Formosa 

10 

6 

5 

8 

China and other C ontincntal Asia 

4 

3 

3 

3 

Rest of world 

1 

2 

2 

3 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 


United States trade relations with tropical regions are materially different The agri¬ 
cultural production of these regions is largely complementary to that of the United States 
A few tropical products, namely, rubber, cane sugar, coffee, tea, cocoa, vegetable oils and 
oilseeds, jute and hard hemp, normally account for over a quarter of United States imports. 
Incidentally, tropical countries, particularly in Latin America, also supply the United States 
with a considerable portion of the mineral oil, ores and metals she derives from abroad Conse¬ 
quently, tropical regions account together for not far from half of the United States imports 

The bulk of these imports come from the tropical countries of Latin America But 
almost a fifth of total imports is derived from tropical Asia (the groups "India, Burma and 
Ceylon" and “South-Eastern Asia”) which differs from the United States not only in its 
tropical climate but also in its abundant supply of cheap labour, necessary for the economic 
production of such commodities as jute and rubber. It has been suggested that United States 
imports from this region may represent the labour of no less than 15 million workers, or many 
times the labour included in a corresponding value of exports. It appears that in the United 
States “export has become very largely an export of finished products that are produced 
with the aid of huge amounts of capital and a minimum of labour, and that the import has 
become largely an import of raw materials that require in their production huge amounts 
of labour and a minimum amount of capital.”* 

1 Quoted from "R*w KmurtaU md Inter-Americao Solidarity." by Arthur X Upfren (futer-Americas Solidaryy. The 
Untvenlty at Chicaco Praw Chicago, III 1941). 
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But the trade of the United States with tropical countries is also rather one-sided. Prac¬ 
tically all agricultural tropical regions are normally less important as markets for United 
States goods than as suppliers to that country. In particular, this is true of tropical Asia, 
which accounted for 18% of United States imports in 1938 but for only 5% of United 
States exports. Tropical countries, it will be observed, generally lag behind in industrialisa¬ 
tion and their imports largely consist of non-durable consumers’ goods in which Europe and 
Japan are highly competitive. Moreover, a portion of their exports cannot be employed for 
financing imports since it has to be earmarked for the transfer of the yield of foreign 
investments. In the United States trade with these regions, therefore, the relationship between 
imports and exports is the reverse of that observed in trade with the British dominions and 
the Argentine. 

Trade with Japan during the 'twenties consisted largely in an exchange of Japanese 
raw silk against United States cotton, and resul'ed ill a considerable balance in favor of the 
United States Circumstances which will he dea’t with on a subsequent page caused a heavy 
reduction during the ’thirties m United States imports of silk, while the export of cotton and 

Diagram 4 

UNITED STATES ’ DIRECTION 01 MERCHANDISE TRADF, IN $ (000,000's) 

Adjusted “Frontier Values" 



Note Attendee ehoeld be peM to the tsetse el esporte over Unpotte to tetdt wtto Europe, toe Argentine sud toe Brtdeb 
dominion*, and the of Import* over exports m tr*de irlth tropical agricultural region* 
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other industrial raw materials to Japan were sustained by the expansion of Japan's manu¬ 
facturing industry. The trade balance between the two countries was thus reversed. 

The trade of the United States during the ’thirties reflects perhaps more clearly than 
that of any other country the disequilibria resulting from the economic depresssion. On the 
one hand, the technical strength of the United States balance of payments position after the 
discontinuation of lending abroad and after the reduction in the expenditure in Europe of 
American tourists implied a pressure upon currencies other than the dollar, tending to reduce 
the prices of goods, in terms of dollars, in the world market and to increase United States 
imports. But the effect of rapidly falling world market prices of primary goods—which 
represent the bulk of United States imports as well as exports—was to throw her domestic 
economy out of gear and shatter the mechanism through which her balance of international 
payments might have been automatically adjusted. In this dilemma her chief concern became 
the protection of her domestic economy. The tariff increase of 1930 and the depreciation 
of the dollar in 1933 naturally tended to aggravate the previous tension in international pay¬ 
ments, though some relief resulted from the policy of domestic expansion and the reciprocal 
trade agreements concluded since 1934. 

One of the principal maladjustments remaining even during the improvement of business 
conditions after 1935 was the low level of agricultural prices in the world market which did not 
permit of export at a price level profitable to the United States producer. Agricultural control 
in the United States mitigated the agricultural depression to a certain extent, but only by 
raising domestic prices of agricultural products above those prevailing in the world market, 
thus contributing to the formation of large unsaleable surpluses of such products. The down¬ 
ward trend of agricultural exports was thus accelerated and foreign competitors were actually 
favored by the control, until it was combined with a policy of high export subsidies for 
wheat and cotton in 1938. 

Latin America. 

The twenty Latin American republics and the British, French and Dutch colonies in 
Latin America represent together 8-9% of the world's trade. Each of the three regions into 
which Latin America has been divided in Table 28 normally devotes about two-thirds of its 
purchases from abroad to manufactured goods but exports only insignificant amounts of 
such goods. If the movement of raw petroleum from Venezuela to the refineries of Curacao 
off the coast is disregarded, the intra-trade amongst Latin American countries is relatively 
small. The United States and Europe together supplied three-fourths of imports and absorbed 
over three-fourths of exports in 1938. But the United States share is much smaller in the 
trade of the “non-tropical agricultural countries” of Latin America (Argentine, Paraguay, 
Uruguay and the Falkland Islands) than in that of the two other groups whose production is 
more complementary to that of the United States. Thus, as the table shows, the United 
States absorbed only 8 % of the exports of the non-tropical agricultural countries against 
about half the exports of the tropical agricultural countries. Her share in the export of the 
mineral producing countries fell from 41 % to 20% between 1928 and 1938—a reduction 
due largely to smaller imports of mineral oils from Mexico, Venezuela and Curacao as the 
United States became less dependent upon the supply from abroad with the development of 
the oil fields in Texas. A contributing factor was the exceptional decline in United States 
imports of industrial raw materials in 1938. 



Table 28. 

Latin America; Direction op Merchandise Trade. 
Percentages based on adjusted figures (cf. Tables 20-23). 
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Latin America 
Mineral- 
Producing 
Countries 



1928 

193P 

Imparts 

'ercentage shares of imports from: 

United States*. 

41 

36 

United Kingdom. 

12 

6 

Germany. 

8 

13 

Rest of Europe. 

15 

12 

Latin America. 

20 

30 

Japan. 

1 

2 

Rest of world. 

3 

1 

Total. 

100 

100 

Exports 

'ercentage shares of exports to: 

United States*. 

41 

20 

United Kingdom. 

20 

17 

Germany. 

7 

10 

Rest of Europe. 

13 

17 

Latin America. 

16 

31 

Japan . 

1 

1 

Rest of world . 

2 

4 

Total. 

100 

100 


Latin America 

Latin America 


Tropical 

Non-tropical 

Total 

Agricultural 

Agricultural 

Latin America 

Countries 

Countries 


1928 1936 

1928 1938 

1928 1938 


43 

39 

24 

17 

36 

32 

15 

14 

19 

19 

16 

13 

9 

17 

12 

11 

10 

15 

17 

14 

28 

28 

20 

16 

9 

10 

12 

15 

13 

18 

— 

2 

1 

4 

1 

2 

7 

4 

4 

6 

4 

4 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


54 

46 

8 

8 

34 

26 

11 

13 

28 

33 

19 

20 

8 

12 

14 

14 

10 

12 

19 

17 

40 

33 

26 

21 

5 

6 

8 

10 

9 

17 

— 

2 

— 

2 

— 

2 

3 

4 

2 

— 

2 

2 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


■ To a certain extent the depressed buMneaa condition* prevailing In the United States in IMS affect the figure* for trade In that 
pear: Import* from the United State* were greater, and export* to the United State* * mailer, than what may be regarded a* “normal 
tor the late ’think*. 


The non-tropical agricultural countries are much more dependent upon the United 
States as a source of supply than as an export market. In both 1028 and 1938 these countries 
imported from the United States more than twice as much as they exported to that country. 
This import surplus dates back to the 'nineties when the Argentine economy entered into a 
stage of rapid progress, owing to the rapid growth of grain exports and to the development 
of the frozen beef trade rendered possible by refrigeration. 1 These exports went to Europe 
and competed with United States exports of cereals and meat; but they supplied the Argen¬ 
tine with the means of financing a growing import surplus from the United States, thus 
contributing to the rapid growth of that country’s manufacturing industry. 

European investments in this part of Latin America still greatly exceeded those of the 
United States in the ’thirties. At the outbreak of the present war British investments alone 
in the Argentine, Paraguay, and Uruguay amounted to some $2,250 million (£440 million) 
while United States investments were less than half that amount. Until the middle ’twenties, 
the Argentine recorded an import surplus from the United Kingdom. This import surplus, and 
the payments due to the United Kingdom on account of interest and dividends, had to be 
financed by net exports to Continental Europe. Since that time, however, the Argentine’s 
trade with the United Kingdom has resulted in an excess of exports. 

1 cf. DUcnm 9, PMB 86. 
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Existing statistics of British and American investments in Latin America are not 
closely comparable, as the methods used in their compilation are not the same. The following 
figures, based on such statistics, are only intended, therefore, to give a rough idea of the 
relative importance of the investments in question. 1 It may be mentioned that the investments 
of countries other than the United Kingdom and the United States are likely to have amounted 
to about $2,500 million, of which perhaps 50-60% was in the Argentine, Uruguay and 
Paraguay, 15% in Brazil, 5% in Chile and 20% in Mexico. 

TabU 29. 

Latin America Estimated Long-term Investments or the United Kingdom 
AND THE United StaTFS OUTSTANDING IN 1939 


Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay 

Brazil 

Chile 

Rest of South America 
Mexico and Central America 
Cuba 

Other West Indies 
Total 


$ (000,000’s) 


United Kingdom 

United States 

In\ estments 

Investments 

2,250 

800 

1,000 

500 

300 

600 

300 

600 

300 

670 

150 

760 

200 

80 

4,500 

4,000 


Except in the “non-tropical agricultural countries,” Brazil and the British West 
Indies, United States capital predominated The United States investments, however, except 
in certain regions such as Cuba and Mexico, are of recent date—they resulted largely from 
the heavy capital exports of the period 1918-1928, and indeed chiefly of the early part of that 
period, before the European market began to absorb a large proportion of the United States 
capital supply British investments in Latin America, on the other hand, were probably only 
about 15% lower in 1913 than in 1939 There is a close connection between the United 
States investments and trade in Latin America as three-fourths of the capital represents 
“direct” investments, chiefly by enterprises engaged in plantation and mining operations, 
etc., for export The exploitation of natural resources that resulted from the inflow of 
United States capital around 1920 thus gave rise to a rapid upswing of Latin American trade. 

The trade of the tropical countries and mining areas of Latin America depends upon the 
sale of a very limited number of articles Coffee, bananas, sugar, cotton, cocoa and tobacco 
account for almost the entire merchandise exports of the agricultural Central American 
republics; in certain of them, two or three of these products represent over nine-tenths of the 
export value. Even in Brazil, where production has recently been diversified, the six products 
mentioned accounted for 70% of the export value in 1938 The mineral producing countries 
usually export both mineral and agricultural products; yet mineral oils alone represented 
92% of Venezuela’s merchandise exports in 1938, and tin ore 76% of those of Bolivia. 

1 For more enact Information (which does not, however, ghe (he Mine geographical specification of the laratmenti 0 1 the 
two creditor countries in any recent year), see the United States figures in the official reports an that conn try's International 
balance of payments, and Sir Robert KJndenley's figures with reference to the geographical distribution of British oversea 
investments at the cod of 1956 in the Economic Journal for December 1957. (Aa the but mentioned figures tnly refer to U% at 
(he British oversea Investments, they are somewhat lower than the tentative figure* In Table 29) 
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The nature of the exports of Latin America (taken as a whole) is in certain respects 
similar to that of Africa, but the fact that Latin America, unlike \frica, consists almost 
entirely of politically independent states influenced the course of its trade during the thirties 
As the United States demand was curtailed while certain European countries made increased 
use of their oversea territories as sources of supply and export prices fell to abnormally low 
levels, the economic life of the Latin American republics was setions'y affected In this 
situation Germany attempted to capture an increased share of Latin America’s trade her 
share in imports rose from 10% in 1928 to 15% in 1938, and in exports from to to 12% 
Japan, too, expanded her trade with Latin America during th s period It is significant that 
the previous export balance of Latin Amenca with Germ my (recorded at $49 million in 
1928) w„s entirely wiped out and indeed replaced by an import balance The export balance 
with the remainder of Continental Europe was reduced to a fraction of its previous size— 
from around $250 to $80 million There was accordingly very little room for the transfer 
of interest and dividends on British capital through triangular trade over Continental 
Europe Simultaneously the export balance with the United kingdom available for such 
transfer in bilateral trade declined from $ik> to $160 million (in spite of the reduction of 
imports from the United Kingdom of $190 million) Alongside of this change in trade 
balances, foreign debt moratona were declared in a number of I atin American countries and 
the dividends paid on direct investments in many cases declined Accoiding to calculations by 
the South American Journal, the yield of Latin American securities quoted on the London 
Stock Exchange, which was 47% in 1913 and 44% in 1928, fell to 2% m 1932, 
I 8% in 1935, 1 7% in 1938 and 1 6% in 1939 Moreover, towards the end of the ’thirties 
the greater part of this investment yield was derived from the Argentine which has a con¬ 
siderable export surplus with the United Kingdom on account of quantities of meat and 
grain supplied to that country 1 In the case of Brazil for example, whose chief export product 
(coffee) is not used extensively in the United Kingdom, the yield of securities quoted on the 
London Stock Exchange fell from 4 q'/o 111 1928 to 1 9% in 1935 and—after the break¬ 
down of the coffee valorisation—to o 6 '/i in 1938 This reduction took place in spite of the 
growth of cotton exports—which could be sold in the United Kingdom—-and an “improve¬ 
ment” of the recorded trade balance with that country of $7S million (the import balance 
was reduced from $80 million in 1928 to $5 million in 1938) 

Tropical Asia 

As a supplier of tropical products tropical Asia—under which name we include India, 
Burma, Ceylon and the group “South-East Asia ’ —is more important than the tropical 
regions of Africa and America together The humid climate in extensive areas of this part 
of Asia, due to monsoon winds from the ocean during part of the year, explains why the soil 
in this region is so productive and the density of population accordingly so high Climate and 
labour supply have made tropical Asia the almost unique supplier of various products of world 
wide consumption, such as jute rubber, shellac, etc 

The export trade of tropical Asia has undergone extensive changes with the develop¬ 
ment of modem trade India’s exports of manufactures of fine workmanship, for example 
silk pieoe-goods, found it increasingly difficult during the nineteenth century to compete with 

1 The Argentine debt service payments to the United Kingdom had however to be regulated by meins of trade agreements 
of 1933 and 1936 which may be regarded aa a compromise between the agrarian and financial interests of the United Kingdom 

* Actually a fringe of aouthern China Hang Kang and a portion of Arabia also fall within the tropical belt while a strip 
of northern India (Including the wheat belt In the north western part of that country) falls within the northern temperate belt 



European industrial products, and India became chiefly an exporter of specialized agricul¬ 
tural products. Thus, tea, previously grown chiefly in China, became a prominent export crop 
of India and Ceylon, and the export of jute and jute bags developed rapidly with the demand 
for cheap packing cloth resulting from increased international trade in such commodities as 
coffee and sugar. In South-East Asia, the development of trade along new lines is of even 
more recent date. Rubber and certain other plantation products of this region were not 
exported on a large scale until the early part of the present century. 

Exports of tropical Asia are more widely distributed than those of tropical Africa and 
America. In 1938 regions other than Europe and the United States absorbed 35% of the 
export of India, Burma and Ceylon, and 44 % of that of South-East Asia (Tables 30-31). 
The last mentioned figure includes the considerable movement of tin ore and rubber from the 
Netherlands Indies to British Malaya for processing and re-shipment to the United States 
and Europe. Other exports of tropical Asia to non-industrial countries include a considerable 
proportion of manufactured goods, particularly cotton and jute manufactures. 


Tabu 30. 

India. Burma, Ceylon Direction or Merchandise Trade.* 
Percentages baaed on adjusted figures (cf Tables 20-23) 



Import 8 

Exports 


1928 

1938 

1928 

1938 

Percentage shares from (to) * 

United Kingdom 

45 

36 

18 

29 

Rest of Europe 

18 

20 

32 

25 

United State* 1 * 

6 

8 

13 

11 

Northern North America and Latin America 

1 

— 

5 

* 

Africa 

1 

5 

4 

Japan, Korea, Formosa 

6 

12 

9 

8 

Tropical Asia® 

16 

12 

10 

10 

China and other Continental Asiatic countries 

5 

5 

5 

4 

Rest of world 

2 

2 

4 

4 


— — 

— ■■ 

— 

■ ■ ■ - 

Total 

100 

too 

100 

100 


• Excluding trade b e twe en India and Burma 

b The depressed basraes* conditions pnnibni in the United Sum in 1918 affect the fifKM for trade in that year Import* from 
the United State* were area ter, and export* to the United State* •mailer than may be regarded m normal for the late thirties 


Between 1928 and 1938, the United Kingdom’s share in the exports of India, Burma 
and Ceylon rose from 18% to 29% while her share in imports fell from 45% to 369b, in 
spite of the increased tariff preferences which India granted to the United Kingdom during 
the intervening period To bring out the significance of these changes the absolute figures 
should be considered: imports from the United Kingdom were reduced from about $470 to 
$220 million, and exports to that country from $250 to $220 million. 1 The large import 
surplus arising from this trade with the United Kingdom which amounted to $220 million 
in 1928 had accordingly disappeared ten years later. The change marks the end of a period 
of heavy Indian import balances with the United Kingdom which had begun around 1875. 
During this period, the British export industry had been well suited to supply India with her 
chief requirements of foreign cotton piece-goods, metal manufactures and other industrial 

1 Them figure*. It will be recalled, are adjusted in order to take account of the fact that a portion of the export* which, to 
trade returns, are attributed to the United Kingdom were actually absorbed by Ireland and Continental Europe 
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products, •while India, owing to the widespread consumption of her export products, had 
export surpluses in trade with Continental Europe, the United States and various 
other parts of the world. These export surpluses had sufficed, not only to finance net imports 
from the United Kingdom but also to pay considerable amounts each, year to that country 
for services rendered and for the excess of debt service and dividends over new capital 
imports. Total British investments in India and Ceylon at the end oi the 'twenties are esti¬ 
mated at about $2,500 million, 1 of which about half represented government bonds. 

This change in the trade balance with the United Kingdom had been going on for a 
considerable period of time. The United Kingdom's share in India’s imports had been declin¬ 
ing since the 'seventies when it exceeded 80 %. The British cotton industry had lost ground in 
the face of Indian and Japanese competition, particularly after the 1914-18 war, while the 
United States and Continental Europe had become important suppliers, particularly of capital 
goods. These changes, however, had been slow in comparison with that which occurred during 
the early 'thirties. As many countries became unable to finance their previous import surpluses 
from India by triangular trade, they strove to increase their sales to that country or turned 
to other sources of supply. India according!) was unable to finance her earlier net imports 
from the United Kingdom. Her accounts with that country had, in fact, to be settled in part 
by exports of gold out of domestic hoards. Net gold exports during the eight years preceding 
the present war amounted to about $1,400 million (of the 1934 dollar parity). The protective 
tariffs, used in India since 1917, were raised and extended during the 'thirties with a view 
to promoting manufacturing industries covering a wide field of the country’s requirements. 

Table 31 shows the direction of South-East Asia's trade, and Table 32 gives more de¬ 
tailed information concerning the trade of British Malaya, Trench Indo-China, the Nether¬ 
lands Indies and the Philippines with European countries and the United States, with a view 
particularly to illustrating the concentration of trade in the direction of the respective “mother 
countries.” 


Table 31. 

South-East Asia: Direction op Merchandise Trade. 
Percentages based on adjusted figures (cf. Tables 20 23). 



Imports 

Exports 


1928 

1938 

1928 

1938 

Percentage shares of: 

United Kingdom. 

12 

11 

5 

7 

Rest of Europe. 

21 

22 

18 

23 

United States*. 

13 

17 

30 

26 

Africa. 

— 

— 

1 

4 

Japan, Korea, Formosa. 

Tropical Asia: 

6 

8 

6 

6 

South-East Asia (intra-trade). 

31 

27 

22 

21 

India, Burma, Ceylon . 

6 

6 

6 

2 

China and other Continental Asiatic countries. 

9 

6 

9 

5 

Rest of world. 

2 

3 

3 

6 


— 

—■— 

— 

— 

Total. 

100 

100 

100 

100 


• The depressed business conditions prevailing In the United States In 1938 affect the figuresfor trade In tint year: imports from 
the United State* wen- greater, and exports to iheUmted State* smaller, than may be regarded as normal for the late thirties. 


l According to Sir Robert Kindenky, of an amount representing 85% of total British oversea investments to 19S. £458 million 
repicrated investments to India ,T|f i Ceylon. 
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The chief market for South-East Asia's exports is the United States. Her share in 
Philippine exports was 75% in 1928 and 77% in 1938; in the exports of British Malaya 
42% and 30%. respectively. The corresponding figures for the Netherlands Indies, 13% 
and 14%, are misleading since a large portion of the exports from that country to British 
Malaya was finally absorbed by the United States. The United States became an important 
factor in South-East Asia’s trade during the first decades of the present century when trade 
with the Philippines was developed, and the rubber and tin production of British Malaya 
and the Netherlands Indies was being rapidly expanded. 


Table 32. 

Foes Cointries or South-East Asia: Percentage Shares of European Countries 
and the United States in Imports and Exports. 

Unadjusted figures, based on Annex lit. The data tor trade with the respective “mother countries" 
are given in italics. 



British 

Malaya 

French 

Indo-China 

Netherlands 

Indies 

Philippines 


1928 

1938 

1928 

1938 

1928 

1938 

1928 

1938 

Imports from: 

United Kingdom. 

. 17 

22 

2 

4 

12 

8 

4 

2 

France. 

..... 1 

1 

41 

63 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Netherlands. 

. 1 

1 


2 

20 

23 

— 

2 

Rest of Europe - - 

. . 4 

6 

3 

3 

18 

18 

9 

7 

United States. 

. 3 

4 

5 

5 

10 

13 

36 

68 

Exports to: 

United Kingdom. 

... 12 

15 

3 

2 

8 

5 

5 

3 

France. 

.... 3 

8 

21 

47 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 

Netherlands. 

. 4 

1 

1 

17 

20 

— 1 

2 

Rest of Europe. 

. 5 

7 

2 

3 

8 

10 

7 

4 

United States .. . 

42 

30 

3 

9 

13 

14 

76 

77 


Trade between the Philippines and the United States was developed with the aid of 
preferential tariffs. Thus, raw sugar, the sales of which to the United States in the 'thirties 
represented about 40% of total Philippine exports, was admitted duty free. Trade between 
France and Indo-China has also been greatly influenced by preferential treatment. The exports 
of British Malaya and the Netherlands Indies, on the other hand, have been developed for 
disposal in the world market—and indeed the mother countries could not absorb the whole 
of the plantation and mineral products of this region. In their case, therefore, the share of 
the mother countries in exports was relatively low. It will be observed, however, that in all 
the cases shown in Table 32, the concentration of trade—imports as well as exports-—in the 
direction of the mother country increased between 1928 and 1938. Further, in both these 
years, the mother countries were relatively more important as suppliers to British Malaya, 
French Indo-China and the Netherlands Indies than as buyers of their goods. In contrast, 
other industrialized countries were usually more important as buyers than as sellers. In par¬ 
ticular, this is true of the United States. British Malaya’s imports from the United States 
amounted to only $16 million in 1928 and $10 million in 1938, but her exports to the same 
country were $201 and $98 million, respectively. The whole of South-East Asia had an export 
surplus to the United States of $290 million 1 in 1928 and $110 million in 1938. As the United 

> Adjusted figure (the recorded lurplus, according to Anne* III, was 1252 million). 
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States capital investments in South-East Asia—even in the Philippines—have been relatively 
small, 1 only a fraction of the net exports to that country was accounted for by interest and 
dividends on such investments. The bulk of the export surplus to the United States is likely 
to have served the transfer of payments due to European investors, particularly in the United 
Kingdom and the Netherlands. 

Export balances and accordingly yields of investments in South-East Asia have naturally 
been much affected by the violent fluctuations in the prices of articles such as rubber and tin. 
The transferred yield of the “direct” investments in the Netherlands Indies of other countries 
(chiefly the Netherlands) fell from about 300 million gulden in the middle of the ’twenties 
to about 20 million in 1933 and 1934—an amount representing only about 0.5% of the 
capital invested.’ 

The reduction in the United States share in the exports of South-East Asia from 30% 
in 1928 to 26% in 1938 (Table 31) is to be attributed to the special conditions of United 
States trade in 1938, and the reduction in China's share to the paralysing effect of the Sino- 
Japanese war. The decline in exports to India. Burma, and Ceylon from 6% to 2% is due 
to the virtual disappearance of Java's sugar exports to India with the development of a 
protected sugar production in that country. 

Japan, Korea and Formosa. 

Japan's economy has been undergoing a long process of rapid growth and transition 
and the geographical distribution of her foreign trade in any particular year cannot be taken 
as representing her dependence upon foreign markets over a period of time. One of the 
outstanding features in her trade during recent years has been its detachment from Europe. 
In 1938 the share of that continent in her imports’ was 13% and in her exports ]o%, which 
is well below Europe's share in the trade of any other country of importance. With her rise 
to an industrial power—a necessary development in view of her dense and increasing popula¬ 
tion—Japan has become competitive with Europe in her trade, rather than complementary 
to that continent. In the middle 'nineties Europe still supplied over half of Japan’s imports 
and absorbed about a third of her exports. 

Since that time, Japanese trade has been driven forward by means of at least three dis¬ 
tinct thrusts. In the general advance of world trade that began in the 'nineties, Japan took a 
prominent part by developing her export of raw silk, silk tissues and cotton yam, increasing 
her sales particularly to the United States, India and China. During the 1914-18 war, she 
was able to capture securely a portion of the Asiatic market for cotton piece-goods* that had 
previously been supplied by Europe, and to render herself independent of the supply of 
various European industrial products. The advantage thus gained was enhanced by the expan¬ 
sion during and after the war of the market for Japanese raw silk in the United States. 
Finally, a new Japanese trade drive occurred during the 'thirties. 

The chain of events that led to this last drive appears to have been initiated by the 
collapse in 1929 of the price of raw silk—then Japan’s most important export article; after 
this collapse Japan became increasingly dependent upon her exports of manufactured goods, 

I The total United States direct and portfolio investments In this region may have been about $400 million. 

■ Dutch entrepreneur Investments in the Netherlands Indies err estimated at .1,000-4,000 million gulden; besides, there were 
considerable such investments by countries other than the Netherlands. Dutch investments in Government bonds of the Nether¬ 
lands Indian represented the bulk of 1,000 million gulden. 

* Unless otherwise indicated, the figures given for Japan in the text refer to the total trade of Japan, Korea and Formosa, 
excluding the irttra-trade of these territories. 

« Japan was a net Importer of cotton pfece-goods until 1909. 
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and upon the supply of foreign raw materials required for their production, particularly raw 
cotton. The resulting pressure upon her balance of payments was increased by the simul¬ 
taneous exhaustion of the Japanese dollar assets accumulated during the 1914-18 war and 
gradually drawn upon during the 'twenties. The share of raw silk in the exports of Japan 
proper fell from 37% in 1928 to 15.4% in 1935 and 13.5% in 1938, and the share of the 
United States (which had absorbed the great bulk of the silk exports) from 42% to 22% 
and 16%, respectively (Table 33). Imports from the United States, from which Japan 
obtained the greater part of her raw cotton and increasing quantities of iron scrap, copper 
and mineral oil required by the armament industries and the war in China—rose from 28% 
in 1928 to 32% in 1935 and 34% in 1938. These two opposite movements reversed the trade 
balance with the United States. In 1928 there had been an excess of exports to that country 
of $90 million; but in 1938 there was an excess of imports of $140 million. 


TabU 33. 

Japan, Koua, Formosa: Direction or Trade. 
Percentage! baled on adjuited figures {cj. Tables 20-23). 



1928 

Imports 

•1935 

1938 

1928 

Exports 

■1935 

1938 

Percentage shares of: 

China (ind. Manchuria) and Hong Kong 

21 

16 

24 

28 

27 

46 

India, Burma, Ceylon. 

13 

12 

8 

1 

11 

7 

South-East Aria. 

9 

8 

9 

6 

11 

7 

United States. 

28 

32 

34 

42 

22 

16 

United Kingdom. 

7 

3 

2 

3 

5 

S 

Rest of Europe. 

10 

11 

11 

5 

5 

S 

Rest of world. 

12 

18 

12 

9 

19 14 


— . 

—. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


• Figure* for 1935 are «hown la this table la order to throw light on certain change* that occurred in Japan's trade in the course 
d the 'thirties (c/. the text). 


The trend of Japanese trade during the early part of the 'thirties was determined largely 
by the depreciation of the yen to about a third of its previous gold value. The new export 
drive then initiated affected not only cotton tissues but the products of several new (or rela¬ 
tively new) export industries, such as rayon, metal ware, rubber manufactures and canned 
goods. Export markets became more widely distributed, as did the sources of supply for the 
more diversified industry, and imports of manufactured goods were drastically reduced. The 
previous import balances with certain countries, such as the United Kingdom, India and the 
Netherlands Indies, were turned into export balances—a change tending to compensate for the 
reversal of the balance with the United States. 

These changes, however, were soon superseded by others, connected with Japan's wars in 
Manchuria and China proper. Her military conquest of extensive areas and their inclusion 
in the “yen bloc,” segregated from the rest of the world by means of exchange control, 
secured her a monopolized market for Japanese products. The share of the yen areas in 
Japanese exports finally rose to over half, while part of the other export markets, gained in 
commercial competition a few years earlier, was lost. The weakness of this reorientation of 
trade soon became evident. Before her aggression, Japan had been able to derive a consider¬ 
able export surplus in her trade with China available to settle deficits elsewhere. This means 
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of payment was now lost Exports to the yen area did not yield foreign exchange, rather, as 
the goods exported were produced in part from raw materials derived from the outside 
world, these exports involved the loss of such exchange Measures had finally to be taken to 
check the expansion of exports to the yen area Meanwhile, a growing rtade deficit with 
the rest of the world resulted from the war demands for materials which could not be 
obtained to sufficient quantities within the yen area 1 By aggression and conquest, therefore, 
Japan did not solve her trade problems but made their solution more difficult 

China 

Trading conditions within the group “China and Other Continental Asiatic Countries " 
which includes various countries of the ‘ Near East” and the “Far East,” differ to an extent 
that renders the figures for the distribution of the trade of the group as a whole of restricted 
value China represented 60% of the trade of the group in 1928 but less than half of that 
trade in 1938 The share of China, excluding Manchuria, in the total import of the group 
fell from 48% to 19% and in the total export from 39% to 19%—a decline due in the first 
instance to the Japanese aggression But Manchuria's trade expanded as a result of Japa¬ 
nese investments, and the trade of the “Near East grew with the exploitation of the oil fields 
of Iran and Iraq and with the development of Palestine by Jewish immigrants bringing with 
them considerable amounts of capital 


Table 34 

China (Including Manchuria) Direction of Trade 
Percentages based on adjusted figures (cf Tables 20-23) 


Imports Exports 



1928 

1938 

1928 

1938 

Percentage shares of 

Japan, Korea Formosa 

28 

58 

28 

45 

Hong Kong 

19 

1 

19 

16 

India, Burma, Ceylon 

4 

3 

2 

2 

South East Asia 

7 

6 

5 

4 

United States 

17 

12 

13 

7 

United Kingdom 

9 

4 

6 

4 

Germany 

4 

8 

2 

B 

Rest of Europe 

7 

5 

12 

4 

Rest of world 

5 

3 

13 

10 


— 

■— 

— 

— 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 


China's trade, after a period of stagnation, began to grow with the inflow of capital 
into China from the middle 'eighties Foreign investments are estimated to have reached 
$8ao million in 1902, $1,600 in 1914 and over $3,200 m 1931 * But except for certain regions, 
China remained an undeveloped country Other countries captured the expanding world 
market for products which had once been supplied chiefly by China—thus, India and Ceylon 


1 The balances in jtneml trade erf Japan proper with the yen area represented by Manchuria, K wimung and China and 
with other areas were aa follow* la yen (000 000 •) 

1937 1938 1939 1940 

Balance (apart lurpJua) with yen area + 353 + 602 + 10M + 1150 

Balance (import surplus) with other anas —961 — 575 — 60S — 900 

Far farther details me World Eamomte Survey, 1939/91 (LoNF 1941 II A2) pages 227/8. 

s For details see C F Berner Foreign Immanentt in Chino (New York 1932) or Salamcet of Payments 1931 serf 1932 
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became the chief suppliers of tea, and Japan of raw silk. Exports were also affected by the 
increase in domestic consumption and by the development of manufacturing in China. Thus 
China became a net importer of certain products which had previously been exported—of 
sugar and tobacco in the 'nineties, and of cotton and wheat after the 1914-18 war. Against 
these changes stand the rapid development of Chinese exports of soya beans, wood oil and a 
number of other products. 

Europe and the United States accounted for about 37% of imports and 33% of exports 
in 1928 (Table 34). In addition, a portion of China’s considerable trade with Hong Kong 
consisted of goods originating in, or finally absorbed by, Europe and the United States. Com¬ 
parison with the figures for 1938 show how Japan, after occupying China’s principal ports, 
squeezed out several of her main competitors, particularly the United States and the United 
Kingdom. Germany, on the other hand, was able to raise her share in both imports and 
exports. 

U.S.S.R. 

The political revolution of 1917, the industrial revolution which made rapid headway 
from the time of the inauguration of the first five-year plan in 1928 and the rapid increase 
in population changed the territory now known as the U.S.S.R. from one of the chief 
granaries of Europe to an almost self-contained economic unit. Grain exports continued even 
during the ’twenties and ’thirties; but they were smaller than previously and less stable, 
rqiresenting as they did the rather narrow margin between a relatively stable domestic con¬ 
sumption and a production subject to large fluctuations. It is significant that in the export 
drive unleashed in the late 'twenties, considerable amounts of manufactured goods were 
disposed of abroad. The industrial development since that time, however, has not occasioned 
a heavy increase in the export of such goods which have only occasionally exceed 20% of 
total exports. The composition of imports, however, was profoundly affected by the industri¬ 
alization program. Imports of consumers’ goods virtually came to an end while imports of iron 
and steel and machinery reached high figures, particularly during the early ’thirties, before 
the heavy industry of the U.S.S.R. had attained an advanced stage of development. The chief 
industrial supplier at that time was Germany, the German Government granting large credits 
for financing exports to the U.S.S.R. Later, these credits were repaid and Germany was 
replaced as a supplier by the United States and the United Kingdom (Table 35). Meanwhile, 
the domestic production of raw materials was developed so as to render the U.S.S.R. less 
dependent upon imports of such materials, even those from the tropical belt. As the degree 
of self-sufficiency increased, the need for merchandise exports was naturally reduced, and this 
so much the more as an increasing share of the foreign currency required could be obtained 
by the sale of gold, the total amount of which has not been officially reported. 

In spite of reduced exchange of goods with Germany, Continental Europe supplied a 
third of the imports of the U.S.S.R. in 1938, and absorbed not far from half her exports. 
The combined share of the United States and the United Kingdom in imports rose from 21 % 
in 1928 to 41 % in 1938, and in exports from 26% to 38% respectively (according to the 
adjusted figures of Table 35). In both these years there was an excess of exports to the 
United Kingdom and an excess of imports from the United States. In this respect the com¬ 
mercial relations of the U.S.S.R. with the two principal Anglo-Saxon nations has long been 
similar to that of the British dominions, the Argentine and several other countries of the 
temperate zones. 



TabU 35. 

U.S.S.R.: Direction or Merchandise Trade. 
Percentages bated on adjusted figures {cf. Tables 20-23). 
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Imports Exports 



1928 

1938 

1928 

1938 

Percentage share* of: 

United Kingdom 

2 

11 

20 

30 

Germany 

25 

4 

24 

8 

Rent of Europe 

15 

26 

30 

38 

United States 

19 

30 

6 

8 

China (inch Manchuria) 

6 

7 

4 

8 

Near East 

9 

7 

10 

8 

Rest of world 

•24 

*15 

6 

— 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 


ft In the trade returns of the USSR which distribute import* and export! by countries of consignment these imports (including, 
for instance jute from India and rubber from South East Asia) are recorded as derived in part from the United Kingdom The basis for 
the adjusted figures is admittedly uncertain. 


Oceania. 

Of Oceania’s trade, Australia represents two-thirds, New Zealand over a fourth, and 
minor Pacific islands about 5 % The two British dominions trade chiefly with their antipodes; 
the share of the United Kingdom in Oceania’s imports and exports in 1938 was 43% and 
61 % respectively, and that of the rest of Europe 11% and 18% The development of Aus¬ 
tralia's trade dates back to the gold rush in the middle of the last century, when that country 
supplied 40% of the world’s gold production. As the gold production declined, exports of 
raw materials, particularly wool, developed A mighty impetus in Oceania’s trade was given 
by the development of refrigeration which began towards the end of the century and ren¬ 
dered possible the transport of fresh meat and butter across the tropical belt 

The merchandise exports of the two dominions consists chiefly of foodstuffs and wool: 


Percentage shares in 1937 exports of 

Australia 

New Zealand 

Wheat and wheat flour ... .. . 

18 

— 

Other foodstuffs (chiefly meat and dairy produce)- 

23 

60 

Wool. 

39 

29 

Other goods. . 

20 

11 

Total 

IOO 

IOO 

Percentage share of exports absorbed by the United Kingdom 

53 

76 


Of these products wheat and wool have a widespread market, while exports of meat and 
butter have been developed chiefly to supply the United Kingdom As the share of these 
foodstuffs is greater in New Zealand than in Australia, so is the share of exports absorbed by 
the mother country 1 

The foreign trade per head of population is very high—in New Zealand actually higher 
than in any other country of importance. In both countries the economic development has 

1 The more humid climate of New Zealand Is better adapted than that of Australia far the production of meat and dairy 
produce Thus, Australia breeds chiefly merino sheep yielding high-grade wool but little meat suitable for export while New 
Zealand has changed over to cram-bred sheep yielding coarser wool but high-grade meat 
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been accelerated by the import of foreign capital, invested chiefly in government securities 
and amounting at the outbreak of the present war to about £1,000 million. Of this amount, 
two-thirds or more represent British and about 5 % United States capital. 

Manufactured goods constitute three-fourths of the imports. Australia possesses a highly 
developed manufacturing industry, based largely upon domestic raw materials (iron ore, 
hides, wool, etc.), which has grown up behind the shelter of protective tariffs and is not com¬ 
petitive in markets outside Oceania. The Oceanian intra-trade, however, which as Table 36 
shows, grew from 5 % of the trade of the group in 1928 to 8 % in 1938, is largely composed 
of Australian manufactures exported to New Zealand. 


Table 36. 

Oceania: Direction of Merchandise Trade. 
Percentages baaed on adjusted figures {cf. Tables 20-23). 



Imports 

Exports 

Percentage "hares of: 

1928 

1938 

1928 

1938 

United Kingdom. 

. 43 

43 

•38 

•61 

Rest of Europe. 

. 12 

11 

•33 

•18 

United States. 

. 23 

14 

6 

2 

Northern North America. 

. 4 

8 

3 

2 

japan, Korea, Formosa. 

. 2 

5 

7 

4 

Tropical Asia b . 

. 10 

10 

5 

4 

Oceania (intra-trade). 

. 5 

8 

5 

8 

Rest of world. 

. 1 

1 

3 

1 


— 

— 

— 

- 

Total. 

. 100 

100 

100 

100 


• There figures mi not be exact dnce the baaU (or the adjustment! made In the recorded figure* la rather uncertain, 
b India, Burma, Ceylon and South-East Ada. 


The chief supplier of goods is the United Kingdom whose competitive power is en¬ 
hanced by tariff preferences. The United States comes next in importance. Imports from that 
country, consisting chiefly of machinery, motor-cars, mineral oils and tobacco, rose rapidly 
from the late 'nineties. This development was rendered possible by the growth of multilateral 
trade at that time and by the increase in Australian purchasing power that resulted from the 
progress achieved in refrigeration. As this progress rendered the export of fresh meat 
possible, there arose a surplus from transactions with the United Kingdom and Continental 
Europe which could be employed for purchases elsewhere. 

During the 'thirties the share of the United States in imports declined while that of Japan 
and Canada increased. Imports from Canada, favored by preferential treatment, consisted 
largely of commodities similar to those supplied by the United States, particularly motor-cars. 
In both 1928 and 1938 imports from tropical Asia—jute bags, mineral oils, tea, etc.— 
accounted for a tenth of total imports. 

The principal change in the distribution of exports between these two years was the 
expansion of sales to the United Kingdom at the expense of those to other countries. While 
in 1928, according to adjusted figures serving as a basis for Table 36, there was an excess 
of imports from the United Kingdom of some $30 million, 1 there arose in the ’thirties an 

* According to the unadjusted figure* (Annex III) export* to the United Kingdom exceeded import* from th*t muatry even 
In 1*28: but there figure* ire misleading Mace * considerable portion of the export* attributed to the United Kingdom were 
finally shanrbed by other European countries- 













TabU 37 

Europe Direction of Merchandise Imports 
Percentages baaed on adjusted figures (cf Tables 20-23) 
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Continental Europe 






— 



— 

Non Continental 

Total 


Industrial 

Other 

Eutopc 

Lurope 


Countries 

Countries 






1928 

1938 

1928 

1938 

1928 

1938 

1928 

1938 

Percentage share* of 









North Africa 

3 

4 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

Soqth Africa 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Other Afnca 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Northern North America 

2 

2 

2 

1 

5 

9 

3 

4 

United States 

13 

10 

11 

9 

17 

13 

13 

11 

Latin America 









Mineral Producing Countries 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

3 

Tropical Agricultural Countries 

3 

3 

l 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Non Tropical Agricultural Countries 

6 

4 

3 

1 

7 

5 

6 

4 

India Burma Ceylon 

4 

3 

2 

1 

5 

7 

4 

4 

South Last Asia 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

Japan Korea hormosa 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 

China and other Continental Asia 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

USSR 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Continental Europe 









Industrial Countries 

37 

34 

52 

53 

24 

17 

35 

31 

Other Countries 

11 

15 

9 

10 

11 

12 

11 

13 

Non Continental Europe 

7 

7 

11 

15 

7 

5 

8 

7 

Oceania 

3 

2 

— 

1 

7 

12 

4 

5 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


excess of exports to that country which in 1938 amounted to about $160 million, simul¬ 
taneously, the heavy export surplus to Continental Europe was reduced to a fraction of its 
previous size and that to Japan disappeared Debt service payments to the United Kingdom, 
previously transferred in multilateral trade through exports to other countries, were hence¬ 
forth settled largely in bilateral trade with the United Kingdom The change reflects the 
decline in multilateral trade which will be further dealt with in a following chapter 

Europe 

The majority of the groups considered in the preceding pages are complementary to 
Europe in their trade Historically, their trade has developed as a result of the inflow of 
European capital and their exchange of foodstuffs and raw materials against European 
manufactured products Without this exchange, the rapid industrial development in Europe 
and the increase in Europe’s population over the last few generations would not have been 
possible With the growth of industrial centers outside Europe, particularly in the United 
States, and the steady integration of economic activities in different continents, the pattern 
of world trade became more complicated—it was no longer to the same extent as previously 
determined by the exchange of goods between Europe and other continents Still this ex¬ 
change even during the ’twenties and 'thirties remained a central factor in the mechanism 
tending to render the world an economic unit 
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TabU 38. 

Etntors. Direction or Msrchaxdise Exports. 
Percentage, based on adjusted figures (e/. Tables 20-23). 


Continental Europe 

- —— Non-Continental Total 

Industrial Other Europe Europe 

Countries Countries 



1926 

1938 

1928 

1938 

1928 

1938 

1928 

1938 

Percentage shares of: 

North Africa 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

South Africa 

i 

1 

— 

— 

4 

9 

2 

3 

Other Africa 

2 

3 

— 

1 

4 

4 

2 

3 

Northern North America 

1 

1 

— 

— 

5 

5 

2 

2 

United States 

7 

s 

5 

6 

6 

4 

6 

5 

Latin America: 

Mineral-Producing Countries 

1 

2 

1 

_ 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Tropical Agricultural Countries 

2 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3 

3 

2 

Non-Troptcal Agricultural Countries 

3 

3 

2 

1 

5 

5 

3 

3 

India, Burma, Ceylon 

2 

2 

— 

— 

12 

8 

4 

3 

South-East Asia 

2 

3 

— 

— 

4 

3 

2 

2 

Japan, Korea, Formosa 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

— 

1 

1 

China and other Continental Abih 

2 

3 

1 

1 

4 

4 

2 

3 

USSR 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

Continental Europe 

Industrial Countries 

42 

38 

51 

50 

18 

18 

38 

36 

Non-industrial Countries 

15 

18 

11 

10 

8 

12 

13 

15 

Non-Continental Europe 

13 

11 

23 

26 

10 

9 

u 

13 

Oceania 

1 


— 

— 

10 

12 

3 

3 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Tables 37 and 38 stress certain differences between the three groups of countries into 
which Europe has been split The non-industrial countries derived 78% of their imports 
from Europe and disposed of 86% of their exports in Europe in 1938. The industrial coun¬ 
tries of Continental Europe did not depend to the same extent upon European markets, yet 
Europe supplied 56% of their imports and absorbed 67% of their exports Non-Continental 
Europe was still less involved in intra-European trade Europe supplied just above a third 
of its imports and absorbed less than two-fifths of its exports; the remainder of its trade was 
widely distributed amongst other continental groups. 

Between 1928 and 1938 the direction of Europe’s trade underwent a number of changes. 
Thus, the shares of Northern North America, India and Oceania in the imports of Non- 
Continental Europe grew at the expense of certain other regions, particularly Continental 
Europe, and the exports of Continental Europe were diverted in part from industrial to non- 
industrial countries The changes in the percentage distribution of trade may not appear very 
conspicuous; but they reflect deep-going disturbances in trade relationships to which we shall 
return in the last chapter. For a closer analysis, however, reference should be made to the 
companion volume dealing in greater detail with the trade of European countries. 1 

1 Europe’s Trade, A Stud}/ of Ike Trade of European Countries with Back Other and wfth the Red of the World (LoNP 
1941 IIA1) 





Trade of the “Anglo-American Group” 

Political and monetary affinities, particularly as they have emergtri during the present 
war, tend to unite the economic interests of a large number of nations the chief trading mem 
bers of which are the British Commonwealth of Nations, the United States with the Philip¬ 
pines and Latin America It may be of interest to study the combined trade of these three 
members which, for the sake of brevity may be designated as the Anglo American Group ” 
This group represents approximately half of the world s merchandise trade while three- 
fourths of the remaining half is contributed by the trade of Continental Europe 


Percentage shares in 

Imports 

Exports 

world trade of 

1928 

1938 

1928 

1938 

Anglo American Group 

SO 

49 

S 3 

50 

Continental Europe 

39 

38 

35 

37 

Rest of world 

12 

13 

12 

13 


Trade values in 1928 and 1938 and the network of trading channels among the various 
parts of the group and with the rest of the world are shown m Table 39 

Table 39 

Anglo American Group Merchandise Imports in t (000 000 s) * 

Frontier values origin of imports and consumption of exports all figures rounded off to nearest ten million 


Anglo-American Group 



United 


Rest of 









Bntiah 


I nlrnb 

Total 


Ireland 

Newfoundland 

Commonwealth 

Philippine* 

America 




Iff! 


iff! 


lif^l 

1938 

1928 

ESI 

H9 



1938 

tmpirts from 

united Klnriotn and Ireland 
Canada and Newfoundland 

■■1 

■■ 


140 

1370 

IBS 

260 

110 

390 

190 

2600 

1680 




10 

90 

■n 

570 

290 

40 

30 

1 010 

810 

Heat of Britiah Comtnonwealth 






mmm 






1 920 


910 

1 140 


90 

460 

K] 

640 

290 

70 

30 

2160 

United Statu and Philippine! 
Latin American 

920 

570 

9V3 

490 

440 

Kj 

210 

210 

940 

590 

3 440 

2 190 

660 

430 

30 

30 

20 

■d 

1 130 

550 

330 

330 

2170 


Total (fnan the Group) 

3 160 

2 730 

1 260 

760 

2380 

1 850 

2 810 

1450 

1 770 

1 170 

11 180 

7 960 

Continental Eqropeb 

1880 

1 280 



570 

410 

890 

510 

810 

590 

4 240 

2 870 

Heat of world 

460 

350 

20 


760 

580 

860 

380 

30 

30 

2130 

1 360 

World 

5 500 

4360 

1 370 

820 

BZ9 

2 860 

4560 

2440 

2 610 

1 810 

17 750 

12190 

Exports to 

United Kingdom and Ireland 

380 

170 

210 

120 

390 

350 

10 

870 

60 

960 

870 

560 

480 

600 

20 

360 

10 

3110 

1 200 

2 440 
680 










of Nations 

1 240 

900 


100 

460 

370 

370 

260 

20 

20 

2 180 

1 650 

United Statu and Philippine* 
Latin American 

240 

100 

560 

290 

540 

270 

200 

180 

1 040 

490 

2 380 

1 330 

350 

180 

40 

20 

60 

30 

850 

540 

280 

340 

1580 

1 110 

Total (to the Group) 

2480 

1 310 

1 100 

770 

DE3 

1690 

3 220 

2 020 

1 960 

1 220 

10 6S0 

7 210 

Continental Soropeh 

970 

680 

270 

110 

in 

530 


750 

1 080 

660 

4 870 

2 730 

Reat of world 

370 

200 

80 

30 

670 

330 

590 

460 

40 

60 

1710 

1080 

World 


2490 

1 450 

m 

5 700 

2 350 

5 320 

3230 

3 080 

1 940 

17 270 

11020 
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The intra-trade amongst the countries of the group represented just below two-thirds of 
both the total imports and exports of the group. The remaining trade was conducted chiefly 
with Continental Europe. 

Table 40 shows the composition of the trade of the group as well as the rest of the world 
in 1928 and 1937, according to the three major categories of goods considered in Table 6. 


TabU Jfi. 

Anglo-American Group and Rest or World: Composition op Merchandise Trade, in $ (000,000's). 

Adjusted figure*—“Frontier value*", rounded off to nearest ten million 
a: Foodstuffs and live animal* 
b: Material* raw or partly manufactured 
c: Manufactured article* 



1928“ 

1937 

a 

1 

b 

c 

Total 

B 

B 

B 

Total 

Imports 

United Kingdom and Ireland. 

Canada and Newfoundland. 

Rest of British Commonwealth of Nations . 

United State* and Philippines. 

Latin America . 

Total Anglo-American Group . 

Continental Europe. 

Rest of world. 

2,460 

240 

640 

1,120 

470 

1,820 

380 

640 

2,240 

430 

1,220 

760 

2,420 

1,200 

1,710 

5,500 

1,380 

3,700 

4,560 

2,610 

1.980 

150 

440 

1,000 

270 

2,040 

310 

650 

1,710 

390 

880 

510 

2,180 

750 

1,270 

4,900 

970 

3,270 

3,460 

1,930 

4,930 

5,510 

7,310 

17,750 

3,840 

5,100 

5.590 

14,530 

3,450 

740 

5,970 | 
1,350 1 

4,160 

2,060 

13,580 

4,150 

2,160 

430 

5,190 | 
1,260 1 

2,920 

1,680 

10,270 

3,370 

Exports 

United Kingdom and Ireland . 

Canada and Newfoundland. 

Rest of British Commonwealth of Nations . 

United States and Philippine*. 

Latin America. 

Total Anglo-American Group. 

Continental Europe. 

Rest of world. 

420 

740 

1,110 

830 

1,690 

520 

320 

2,020 

2,290 

1,320 

2,780 

390 

5T0 

2,190 

80 

3,720 
1,450 
3, TOO 
5,310 
3,090 

280 

350 

1,080 

340 

1,100 

470 

430 

1,900 

1,450 

1,350 

1#*0 

310 ! 
370 
1,670 
50 

2,660 

1,090 

3,350 

3,460 

2,500 

4,790 

6,470 

6,010 

17,270 

3,150 

5,600 

4,310 

13,060 

2,410 

1,110 

2,810 

2,110 

6,170 

730 

11,390 

3,950 

1,620 

840 

2,600 

1,720 

4,690 

880 

8,910 

3,440 


•The figurea for 1928 refer to dollars according to the parity In force In that year. 


Owing to the big intra-trade among the countries of the Anglo-American Group, as well 
as of the rest of the world, this table is of limited value for the study of trade relations be¬ 
tween the two areas in question. The figures, studied in conjunction with those of Table 39, 
however, indicate that a considerable portion of the trade between this group and the rest of 
the world consisted of raw materials exported to Continental Europe in exchange for manu¬ 
factured goods. 

For a closer study it is necessary to consider the quantities of individual products im¬ 
ported and exported. Table 41 gives such information for the Anglo-American Group as well 
as for the rest of the world in 1938. The products considered are the foodstuffs and raw ma¬ 
terials included in Tables 13-15, representing about 60% of the value of all foodstuffs and 
raw materials entering into trade. 1 

1 Tor inftvjBjjjoB on the world export vslum of the product* io qiuttitm, mg Oe *Mw Jmt r eferred to. 
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TabU 41 . 

Anglo-American Group and Rest op Would Trade in Certain Products in 1918 in Metric Tons (000 s) 


Product 

Anglo-American Group 

Rest of World 

Imp 

Exp 

Bal 

Imp 

Exp 

Bal 

Beef and mutton 

1074 

1 252 

+ 

178 

179 

100 

- 79 

Pork 

497 

224 

— 

273 

63 

313 

+ 250 

Butter 

504 

279 

— 

225 

110 

335 

+ 225 

Wheat 

7 477 

10 409 

+ 2 932 

6 232 

3 605 

- 2 627 

Wheat flour 

1 202 

1 735 

+ 

533 

1 228 

711 

- 517 

Maize 

3 464 

6 853 

+ 

3 389 

5 972 

2 115 

- 3 857 

Rice 

3 658 

3 604 

— 

54 

2 636 

2 892 

+ 256 

Bananas 

1 935 

2 179 

+ 

244 

465 

215 

- 250 

Citrous fruit 

916 

1 163 

+ 

247 

927 

750 

- 177 

Sugar 

6 352 

6 520 

+ 

168 

2 479 

2 480 

+ i 

Coffee 

1042 

1 632 

+ 

590 

796 

199 

- 597 

Tea 

327 

285 

— 

42 

88 

146 

+ 58 

Linseed (fat content) 

250 

539 

+ 

289 

317 

11 

- 306 

Five other oilseeds (fat content)* 

715 

1 217 

+ 

502 

1 694 

1 222 

- 472 

Linseed oil 

36 

13 

— 

23 

58 

95 

+ 37 

Olive oil 

95 

2 

— 

93 

116 

206 

+ 90 

Six other vegetable oils* 

746 

590 

— 

156 

443 

669 

+ 226 

Tobacco 

226 

345 

+ 

119 

337 

236 

- 101 

Wool 

354 

902 

+ 

548 

624 

98 

- 526 

SiJk 

30 

— 

— 

30 

6 

36 

+ 30 

Jute 

273 

668 

+ 

395 

451 

12 

- 439 

Cotton 

784 

2 077 

+ 

1 293 

2 021 

657 

- 1364 

Rubber 

767 

655 

— 

112 

346 

377 

+ 31 

Coal 

23 874 

51438 

+27 564 

80 998 

58 515 

-22 483 

Crude petroleum 

38 414 

44 500 

-f - 6 086 

14 910 

5 190 


Petrol 

10 198 

11070 

+ 

872 

S 737 

6 083 

+ 346 

Gas and fuel oil 

17 927 

28 831 

+ 10 904 

9 088 

11 510 

+ 2 422 

Bauxite 

1 050 

890 

— 

160 

1 218 

1493 

+ 275 

Iron ore 

8 586 

7 215 

— 

1371 

38 654 

39 785 

+ 1 131 

Manganese ore 

736 

1 525 

+ 

789 

1478 

461 

- 1017 

Pig iron 

440 

1 o;9 

+ 

6a9 

1 946 

1 538 

- 408 

Iron and Bteel scrap 

782 

3 544 

+ 

2 762 

4 667 

1674 

- 2 993 

Copper (unworked) 

437 

1 166 

+ 

729 

1071 

385 

- 686 

Lead (unworked) 

423 

787 

+ 

364 

409 

115 

- 294 

Tin ore 

85 

77 

— 

8 

57 

55 

2 

Tm (unworked) 

67 

86 

+ 

19 

61 

57 

4 

Zinc (unworked) 

209 

246 

+ 

37 

254 

242 

12 

Nitrates of sodium calcium ammonium 

853 

1 782 

+ 

929 

1 584 

687 

- 897 

Sulphate of ammonia 

342 

420 

+ 

78 

1 006 

965 

- 41 

Natural phosphates 

1 797 

2 467 

+ 

670 

5 493 


- 687 

Basic slag 

97 

165 

+ 

68 

1 186 

1 333 

+ 147 

Superphosphate 

256 

120 


136 

817 

772 

- 35 

Potash fertilizers 

720 

134 

— 

586 

1 879 

2 608 

+ 729 


■ The atia end otlaeeda here considered are tho#e specified In Table 14 


If the statistics were complete and correct and not affected by differences in the quantity 
of goods afloat or stored up for re export at the beginning and the end of the year or by losses 
suffered in the transport, the balances of imports and exports would, of course be the same 
for the Anglo-American Group as for the rest of the world though they would bear opposite 
signs In the majority of cases, the differences are small, a fact indicating that the figures are 
representative and reasonably correct The exceptions are few and refer to articles with an 
excess of imports or exports of either group that is small in relation to the total turnover (as 
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is true of rice and sugar) or the figures for which are affected by special circumstances (as gas 
and fuel oil, the recorded exports of which appear to have included considerable quantities for 
immediate use as bunker oil). 

Study of the table gives an overwhelming impression of superiority of the Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican Group over the rest of the world with regard to the supply of foodstuffs and raw ma¬ 
terials. In the case of a few of the articles considered there was, it is true, an excess of imports 
into the group, and an excess of exports from the rest of the world. But in most of these cases 
the dependence of the group upon outside supplies was more apparent than real. The group’s 
big import surplus of pork and butter, representing imports of the United Kingdom from 
Continental Europe, is a case in point. Heavily deficient in the supply of foodstuffs. Continen¬ 
tal Europe could export animal foodstuffs on balance only because of a much greater supply 
of vegetable foodstuffs (particularly cereals) and oilseeds from the group. Similarly, the 
group was a net importer of fatty oils—but the fat content of its net exports of oilseeds by far 
exceeded that of its net import of oils. The group’s net import of superphosphate represented 
(by weight) only a fifth of its net exports of natural phosphates. The group recorded a net 
import of iron ore; however, not only was this import insignificant in comparison with the 
group’s production, but its iron content was only about a fifth of the group’s export of iron in 
the form of pig and scrap. The number of primary goods in the case of which the group is 
clearly and to a considerable extent dependent upon outside supplies—as is true of raw silk 
and potash fertilizers—is indeed very limited. 

Such a degree of independence with regard to outside supplies may be of great impor¬ 
tance in war time; but under peace conditions, with which this volume is concerned, it is by 
no means an unadulterated advantage. Excess of production over consumption is nothing else 
than dependence upon foreign markets for disposal of the surplus. If such markets are not 
available, prices are affected, production becomes unprofitable and the whole economic life of 
the country or group concerned is disturbed. It is, therefore, in the interest of the rtIHnbers of 
the Anglo-American Group no less than of countries outside it “to further the enjoyment by 
all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade and to 
the raw materials of the world which are needed for their economic prosperity.” 



The System of Multilateral Trade 


Introductory Remarks 

International trade reflects international interdependence The improvement of trans 
port facilities during the last hundred years rendered it possil li gradually to extend the range 
of products which could be exchanged not only in local trade between neighbouring countries 
but over the whole world More and more countries were thus drawn into the orbit of world 
economy , and more and more the economic effect of local events have tended to spread 
over wide areas 

A country s import markets naturally do not necessarily coincide with its export mar 
kets hence multilateral settlement of obligations arising in trade is required If a country A 
is entitled to a net payment from country B on account of an export surplus or services 
performed and cannot be paid through a corresponding influx of gold from B that country 
has to acquire the currency required for settlement through a surplus as a rule in merchan 
dise trade with a third country C Country C in its turn has to compensate for its import 


Table 42 

Mekcbasdise Teade Balances or Ceogeaphical Regions 
Adjusted figures — frontier valuts 




Import (—) or export (+) 
balances in $ (000 000 s) 


Exports as percentage 
of imports 


Group 

1928 

1928 
ntw $ 
gold 



1928 

1935 

1938 

1 

North Africa 

- 80 

- 133 

_ 

94 

— 

81 

87 8 

83 4 

83 7 

2 

South Africa 

- 182 

- 309 

— 

250 

— 

341 

69 9 

432 

409 

3 

Other Africa 

- 48 

- 82 

— 

7 

— 

123 

905 

981 

74 9 

4 

Northern North America 

+ 77 

+ 129 

+ 

141 

+ 

97 

105 6 

1216 

1119 

5 

United States 

+ 750 

+ 1 271 

+ 

103 

+ 

919 

1170 

104 7 

1419 

6 

Latin America 

Mineral producing countries 

+ 237 

+ 401 

+ 

231 

+ 

161 

1966 

1629 

1239 

7 

Tropical agricultural countries 

- 7 

- 13 

+ 

33 

— 

59 

99 + 

105 7 

920 

8 

Non tropical agricultural countries 

+ 235 

+ 398 

+ 

190 

— 

6 

125 5 

147 7 

988 

9 

India Burma and Ceylon 

+ 295 

+ 499 

+ 

84 

+ 

136 

1278 

1141 

1228 

10 

South East Asia 

+ 277 

+ 469 

+ 

234 

+ 

139 

1229 

1348 

1181 

11 

Japan Korea Formosa 

- 154 

- 261 


7 

+ 

19 

856 

991 

102 4 

12 

China and other Continental Asiatic 
Countries 

- 229 

- 388 


294 

_ 

317 

84 9 

898 

713 

13 

USSR 

- 78 

- 132 

+ 

116 

— 

11 

841 

1652 

959 

14 

Continental Europe 

Industrial countries 

-1 406 

-2 381 


982 

_ 

965 

867 

84 3 

866 

15 

Other countries 

- 794 

-1 345 

— 

174 

— 

274 

78 8 

902 


16 

Non Continental Europe 

-1 770 

-2 997 

-1 

436 

-1964 

87 9 

803 

K2fl 

17 

Oceania 

+ 10 

+ 16 

+ 

95 

+ 

4 

1011 

1170 

1006 


World 

-2«67 

-4 858 

-2 017 

-2 666 

019 

904 

891 
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surplus from B with an export surplus to D, and so it continues until the circle is closed by an 
export surplus from the last of the countries involved to A. The statistical information 
collected for this volume permits of pushing somewhat further the study of multilateral 
settlements of which various details have already been published. 1 

Balances of Toted Trode. 

The study of multilateral trade is largely concerned with the geographical distribution of 
the trade balances of different countries or areas. Before studying this distribution, there is 
reason to consider the aggregate merchandise balances of the seventeen groups into which the 
world has been divided in this volume. These balances, as shown in Table 42, are calculated 
from the “frontier values” of imports and exports. The amount by which world imports ex¬ 
ceed world exports, according to the last line of this table, represents in the main the cost of 
transport between the frontiers (or ports) of the importing and exporting countries. The rise 
in this excess from 8.1 % of the import value in 1928 to 10.9% in 1938 reflects a relative in¬ 
crease in the expenditure on transport. The quantity of manufactured goods—which owing to 
their relatively high value per unit of quantity are likely to be subject to relatively low trans- 


Table 43. 

Gold and Silver Balances of Geographical Regions. 
Unadjusted figures based On Annex II. 




Gold 





Silver 


Group 

Import ( —) or export (+) 
balances in $ (000,000’b) 


Import (—) or export (+) 
balances in $ (QQft,000’s) 


| 1928 

1928 
new $ 
gold 

1935 

1938 

1928 

1928 
new $ 
gold 

1935 

1938 

1. North Africa. 

Bn 

- 2 

+ 5 

+ 

3 


n 

- 2 

+ 2 

- 1 

2. South Africa. 

mu 

+571 

+ 375 

+ 

279 


H 

+ 3 

+ 1 

+ 2 

3. Other Africa. 

Ell 

+ 11 

+ 36 

+ 

53 


B 

— 

+ 2 

- 3 

4. Northern North America. 


1 +147 

+ 112 

+ 

78 

+ 

14 

+ 23 

+ 9 

+ 13 

5. United States. 

+392 

+663 

-1,739 

-1,973 

+ 19 

+ 33 

-336 

-224 

Latin America: 











6. Mineral producing countries. 

- 7 

- 12 

2 

+ 

50 

+ 42 

+ 70 

+ 46 

+ 38 

7. Tropical agricultural countries. 

- 49 

- 83 

+ 13 

+ 

16 

+ 

1 1 

+ 2 

+ 2 

+ 1 

8. Non-tropical agricultural countries. 

- 84 

-142 

+ 5 

+ 

41 


— 1 

— 

— 

— 

9. India, Burma, Ceylon. 

- 80 

-136 

+ 160 

+ 

54 

— 

41 i 

- 69 

+ 34 

- 1 

10. South-East Asia. 

- 14 

- 24 

+ 30 

+ 

45 

— 

5 

- 7 

+ 11 

+ 8 

11. Japan, Korea, Formosa. 

— 

— 

— ! 



+ 

1 

+ 1 

+ 43 


12. China and other Continental Asiatic 











Countries. 

13. U.S.S.R. 

- 1 

- 1 

+ 27 

+ 

8 

“ 

79 

-135 

+ 97 

+ 31 

Continental Europe: 











14. Industrial countries. 

-514 

-871 

+ 1,168 

+ 

162 

+ 

15 

+ 26 

+ 10 

+ 2 

15. Other countries . 

- 19 

- 31 

+ 3 

+ 

13 

m 

ca 

— 

— 

- 2 

16. Non-Continental Europe. 

+ 65 

+ 110 

- 347 

+ 

297 


d 

- 8 

+ 70 

+ 34 

17. Oceania. 

+ 12 

+ 21 

+ 48 

+ 

70 

B 

if 

+ 8 

+ 3 

+ 5 

World. 

+ 12 

+ 21 

- 106 

- 

804 

- 

33 

- 55 

- 6 

- 57 


l s I. Trade. man S3-V; Betaneei 0 / Payment!. S933, paces £L&; Review 0/ World Trade. IP a, paces ALSO. 
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port cost*—declined over this period in relation to that of primary products. 1 Further, the 
prices of goods entering into world trade fell more rapidly than costs of transport 9 

Balances on account of trade in gold and silver are shown in Table 43. In order to facili¬ 
tate the study of both the tables, the balances for merchandise as well as gold and silver in 
1928 and 1938 are set out in Diagram 5. 


Diagram 5. 

TRADE BALANCES IN 1928 AND 1938, IN $(00O,OOO’s). 


I MKBCIANDISl 


GOLD 1 IILTH 



1928 


I. LAID) JU0XCAI 
a. lati* umatttA 
10. Kvn-UIT ASIA 
». neiA. MSA. CSTUM 



i, urn AmiCAi umul m. 

■ftl 



mi Jmd ^iws_* ms 



KM TV group, of cDonu-lt. .re iramtonui .. In T.bto 2 uid 1 »n<l irrongtd in Ito order of m.piitode tlOm liyan tot- 
meet of merchandise, sod the inveree order of their export balance* of merchandise The fold and silver balances of the U 5 1 K are 

not tbown (as oot available) 

The silver balances are not very great and hardly require special consideration, but the 
gold balances are of very considerable importance For the particular problem which we are 
studying, however, the trade in gold is by no means analogous to that in merchandise. It is 
true, for instance, that gold exports from producing countries, such as the Union of South 

1 Between 1929 and IMS, the quantum of manufactured articles entering Into trade declined by 18% but that of foodatutb by 
only 85% and that of raw material! by 5% (Xevrev of World Trade, J938, page 61) . . 

■Thai, while prtca of goods, entering Into world trade, fell In term* of sterling by 24% from 1929 to 1938, the index number 
of ocean freight rates published by The Bcomomut (London) was 0 6% higher in 1938 than in 1929 
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Africa or Canada, may be regarded as a "current item" in their international accounts. But as 
long as the market price of gold is determined by the statutory price paid by one or several 
countries, gold is accepted as cash everywhere and gold exports do not present a "transfer 
problem” to the exporting country. Moreover, gold movements are frequently connected, not 
with the financing of merchandise trade but with the transfer of capital, particularly short' 
term funds; and such flows of gold fluctuate in magnitude and are erratic in direction. In mer¬ 
chandise trade, on the other hand, prices vary on account of fluctuations in supply and demand, 
and the flows of goods, determined as they are in a large measure by physical requirements, 
tend to follow constant routes year after year, unless deliberately obstructed by governmental 
policy. 

Oning to this constancy of trade routes, the claims and liabilities arising out of merchan¬ 
dise trade tend to arrange themselves according to a pattern of a certain permanence. Each 
country is likely, year after year, to have an excess of imports from certain countries, and an 
excess of exports to others. The claims and liabilities arising from certain other business 
transactions also tend to assume a more or less constant pattern, particularly freight payments, 
determined as they are by trade and the distribution of the world’s merchant marine, and in¬ 
terest, dividends and regular amortization payments, determined by the location and ownership 
of international investments. We shall find that it is chiefly through the net-work of trade bal¬ 
ances that obligations on account of interest, dividends and freights are liquidated. In particu¬ 
lar, the large income of the United Kingdom and the Netherlands on account of these items 
used to follow round-about routes. 

A World System of Trade Balances. 

The network of trade balances among countries may at first blush appear extremely in¬ 
volved. Close inspection reveals, however, a considerable regularity in the direction of bal¬ 
ances. It soon becomes evident that the cases of triangular or multilateral settlement within 
small groups of countries are relatively unimportant, and that almost all balances of impor¬ 
tance belong to a single world-wide system of settlement. 

By a method of “trial and error” it is possible to draw up a list of the majority of the 
world’s trading countries in such a way that each country has an excess of imports from prac¬ 
tically all countries that precede it in the list, and an excess of exports to practically all coun¬ 
tries that succeed it. Without attempting to establish a complete list of this kind, 1 we may trace 
the outline of the system of balances by splitting the world into six big groups, of which the 
first five clearly belong to the system : 

A. "Tropics," including Central Africa, the tropical agricultural and the mineral producing 
countries of Latin America,' and tropical Asia (regions 3, 6, 7, 9 and 10 of Tables 20-23). 

B. United States (region 5). 

C. Other regions of recent settlement in the temperate belts, including the British Dominions 
—practically, South Africa, Northern North America and Oceania (regions z, 4 and 17)—and 
the non-tropical agricultural countries of Iatin America (region 8). 

D. Continental Europe (regions 14, 15). 

E. Non-Continental Europe (region 16). 

F. Rest of world (regions 1,11,12, and 13). 

1 Tha would meet with certain statistical difficulties, ilnce we ihould have to adjust the figure* recorded by each country 
concerning the direction of its trade in the sane way as the figures far groups af countries were adjusted in Tables 16-23. 

* For convenience the whole group of Latin American mineral producing countries Is included In the “Tropics,” though 
actually Chile falls within the touthern temperate belt. The orientation of Chtlc’a balance of trade is similar to tint of other countries 
within the groups 
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As the system of trade balances underwent certain changes during the 'thirties as a result 
of the economic depression and the establishment of numerous discriminatory trade barriers, 
the “normal” relationships among the groups during the period between the two world wars 
may with advantage be studied from the trade figures for 1928. Table 44 shows imports, ex¬ 
ports and trade balances among the six groups in that year. 

As the last of these groups (F), taken as a whole, does not occupy a dearly defined place 
in the system of international settlements, attention should be concentrated upon Groups A-E, 
which together represent 90% of world trade. To begin with we may further disregard the 
intra-trade within each of these groups. 

The table shows that, with one exception, each of the five groups A-E has an export bal¬ 
ance with each following group and an import balance with each preceding group. As we shall 
soon see, the exception represented by the fact that the first group (A) had an excess of im¬ 
ports from the last (E), does not detract from the coherence of the system but rather adds 
to it. 

Table 44. 

Direction or Merchandise Team and Trade Oalances is 1928, m J (000,000's)*. 

Adjusted fiRurei ("iror.tirr values"), based on Tables 20-21. 

Tbe group* of couutrie* have been chosen and imaged » tbit the bolnncr* ihould lllutmte the tyitem of multilateral settlement* (set the accompanying tot and 
Mscratn o.). 

Figures not ttfieetlng the orientation of International transfer are shown In small print: those cf group F because tbe position of that jp-oao, taken as a whole, in 
he system of settlement! cannot be dearly defined, and those representing Intra-trade within each group because tbe balances In such trade only represent tbe coat of 
import between the frontiers of tbe countries concerned. 


"N. Trade of 

A. Tropici 6 

B. United State* 

C. Regions of 
recent wt tie meet 

D. 

Continental 

Europe 

E. Non-Continental 
Europe 

F. Beat of world 

Trade with 

19 

Ex- 

port* 

Bal¬ 

ance 

In- 

porta 

Ea- 

port* 

Bal¬ 

ance 

s 

Ex¬ 

port* 

Bal¬ 

ance 

Im¬ 

port* 

ex¬ 

port* 

Bal¬ 

ance 

Im¬ 

port* 

Ex¬ 

port* 

Ral- 

aoce 

IS 


n 

V. Tropin* 

1 United State* ol America... 
Regkmi of recent settlement 

3. Continental Europe. 

£. Non-Continent*! Europe... 
F. R«t of world . 

two 

1.010 

210 

1.000 

1.050 

370 

000 

1,650 

240 

1,420 

750 

JOO 

-100 
+640 
+ 30 
+340 
-300 

+130 

1320 

780 

880 

250 

680 

870 

U80 

1300 

860 

350 

-950 

+600 

+620 

+610 

-130 

310 

1.430 

340 

640 

980 

70 

180 

740 

aao 

U50 

1,150 

no 

-130 
-690 
- n 
+710 
+ 170 
+ 100 

1.600 

1.650 

1.490 

6,930 

1.060 

86c 

910 

760 

530 

6.630 

1,730 

830 

- 690 

- 890 

- 960 

- 390 

+ 670 

- 3« 

760 

*10 

1,180 

1.900 

400 

379 

950 

230 

890 

1.000 

390 

apo 

+ 190 
- 680 

- 290 

- 900 

- IS 

- 80 

580 

600 

190 

930 

3” 

1,060 

I 

n 

Total. 


m 

22 

m 

5,160 

+750 

m 



M 




3,750 

-1,770 

3,680 


m 


• In order to save space, the values are shown only la doliars according to the parity In force in 1928. 

* Including Chile (see taut). 


A synoptic view of the system is afforded by Diagram 6, showing the transfer movement 
as reflected in the trade balances among the groups, Both export and import balances are 
shown (see the note to the diagram). The import balances exceed the export balances chiefly 
on account of the cost of transport between the frontiers of the importing and exporting coun¬ 
tries. Whether the import or export balances represent the true net outlay or net receipt from 
trade among the groups naturally depends chiefly upon the nationality of the ships which car¬ 
ried the goods, and of the insurance companies with which the goods were insured. Actually 
two-thirds of the tonnage of all merchant vessels was European, and the European groups D 
and E were net receivers not only of freights included in the C.I.F. value of their imports, but 
also of large amounts earned from the rest of the world on account of transport to or between 
non-European countries. 

The trade relationships among the groups are governed largely by the transfer of debt 
service payments and dividends from the tropics and the regions of recent settlement in the 
temperate belts (Groups A and C) to the European creditor countries in Groups D and E. The 
fact that the United States enters into the system between Groups A and C, although she is a 
highly industrialized creditor country, proves that the order of die groups does not reflect the 




























degree of economic development. It is interesting to note that the United States was a net im¬ 
porter from the Tropics and a net exporter to the regions of recent settlement, while Non-Con¬ 
tinental Europe was a net exporter to the Tropics and anet importer from the regions of recent 
settlement. The balances of Non-Continental Europe resulted, of course, from those of the 
United Kingdom. The export balance from the United Kingdom to the Tropics occurred in 
spite of the fact that about a third of her oversea investments were placed in the Tropics and 
her net income from that group on account of investments and services performed may have 
been around $400-500 million The bulk of this export balance appears to have been offset by 
capital exports from the United Kingdom in the course of the year. 


Diagram 6. 

THE SYSTEM OF MULTILATERAL TRADE, AS REFLECTED BY 
THE ORIENTATION OF BALANCES OF MERCHANDISE TRADE IN 1928 . 


C REGIONS Ot 
RECENT SETTLEMENT 



Note The balance*, derived from Table 44, an given In million* of dollar* (according to the parity in force In 1928) Both im¬ 
port and export balances are ihown the matter of the two figure* m each circle re pr esent* the export balance of the group from which 
the snows emerge and the larger figure the import balance of the group to which the arrow* point The difference between the 
amount* in question u due largely to the inclusion in Import* of transport coats between the frontien of the exporting and import¬ 
ing countries 


The differences in the direction of the trade balances of the United States and the United 
Kingdom with Groups A and C reflect the nature of their trading connections. Few tropical 
countries have an advanced manufacturing industry As, moreover, the majority of tropical 
countries are relatively poor, their requirements have consisted largely of non-durable con¬ 
sumers’ goods. The United Kingdom's export industry, though tending to change over from 
such goods to durable (consumers' as well as capital) goods, especially during the last twenty 
years, has by tradition been a principal supplier to tropical countries Naturally, the United 
Kingdom has also been an outstanding supplier to the “regions of recent settlement,” which 
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were developed largely with the aid of British capital and belong, for the most part, to the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. These regions in their turn furnish her with a large pro¬ 
portion of the cereals, meat, butter and other products of the temperate zones that she requires. 
But the United States, which exports considerable quantities of durable goods to them, pro¬ 
duces herself similar agricultural goods so that her trade with them tends to be somewhat one¬ 
sided. On the other hand, her imports of primary goods consist largely of raw materials from 
tropical countries which have not reached a state of economic development at which relatively 
highly valued durable goods are required. 

It may be useful to consider certain details which do not emerge from Table 44 and Dia¬ 
gram 6. In reality the system of multilateral trade is a far moie complicated mechanism than 
could be revealed by figures showing the distribution of trade among a few groups of coun¬ 
tries. 

Within the Tropics (Group A), for example, there is a complicated network of trade re¬ 
lations. Thus, in 1928 the Netherlands Indies recorded an export balance to India of $44 
million, and to British Malaya of $80 million, while the two last mentioned countries had an 
export balance to the United States of $82 and $186 million, respectively. India also recorded 
an export balance—largely on account of the sale of jute sacks—to a number of tropical coun¬ 
tries such as Brazil and Cuba which in their turn were net exporters to the United States. 
Again, Curacao had a big import balance with Venezuela, and an export balance with the 
United States. This all goes to prove that what in Diagram 6 is shown as an export balance 
from the Tropics to the United States is in part the second (and in part even the third) link in 
chains of transfer originating in individual tropical countries. 

As the diagram shows, the United States had an excess of exports to the “settlement" 
and European Groups C, D and E totalling about twice the excess of imports from the Tropics 
Group A. There was also a small import balance ($130 million) from the miscellaneous Group 
F which is not shown in the diagram. The foreign transactions of the United States on ac¬ 
count of “invisible” items are very large, and it is of interest to consider how balance was ob¬ 
tained in her international accounts. Complete data concerning the United States balance of 
payments by geographical regions in 1928 do not exist, but with the aid of the partial infor¬ 
mation available it is possible to make a rough estimate of the transactions with the groups 
considered above (Table 45). 

The “invisible’-’ current transactions with each group largely offset each other, particu¬ 
larly if not only services proper (including interest and dividends on private investments), but 
also interest and amortization on war debts are reckoned as current transactions. 1 But owing 
to the granting of long-term loans, particularly to Continental Europe, the total current ac¬ 
count resulted in a large surplus. During the ten years ending with 1928, the United States 
capital exports were an important factor in the system of multilateral trade. During the latter 
half of that period, when a large portion of the loan was absorbed by Germany, that country 
could, for instance, use the loans by increasing its net imports from the "recent settlement” 
countries of Group C, which in their turn could raise correspondingly their net imports from 
the United States. 

Capital operations, however, do not necessarily have the effect of increasing multilateral 
trade. If, for instance, the United Kingdom granted a loan to a country of Group A, the im¬ 
mediate—though not the final—effect might well have been to reduce Group A’s export sur- 

1 Regular amortization ud redemption receipt! on account at other loans represent another "current*’ financial transaction. 
Total tuch receipts by the United States amounted to about $360 million In 1928; but their geographical distribution among the paying 
countries b not known. 
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plus to Groups B-D, rather than to increase its import surplus from Group E. But in the case 
of loans from the United States (placed near the beginning of the transfer routes from Group 
A to Group E) to a country such as Germany (nearer the end of the same routes) there is 
every likelihood that the transfer of the loans would be reflected in increased trade balances 
along those routes. The rise of the United States to a creditor nation with rapidly increasing 
foreign investments, and the direction of a considerable portion of her capital exports to Eu¬ 
rope, thus stimulated multilateral trade; but it also rendered the system of such trade unstable 
and dependent to a great extent upon the continuation of that capital flow. Indeed the injection 
of any new force into the complex mechanism, if that force is not of a compensatory nature, 
must render the mechanism more unstable. 


Table 45. 

United States: Estimated Balance or Payments by Grouts 
of Countries in 1928. 




Surplus (+) 

or deficit (—), 

in % (000,000’s), with: 


Item A. Tropica 

C. Regions 
of recent 
settlement 

D. Continental 

E. Non- 
Continental 

F. Rest of 

All 



in temperate 
belts 

Europe 

Europe 

world 

countries 

Merchandise (“frontier values”) 

according to Table 44. 

-950 

+600 

+620 

+610 

-130 

+750 

Interest, dividends. 

-f 260 

+200 

+ 100 

- 60 

+ 30 

+530 

Freight earnings 4 . 

+ 100 

+ 40 

+ 50 

+ 40 

+ 30 

+260 

Immigrants’ remittances and funds 

— 

- 20 

— 190 

- 10 

- 80 

-300 

Tourists' expenditure. 

- 70 

- 90 

-260 

- 40 

- 10 

-470 

Miscellaneous services b . 

- 30 

- 60 

- 60 

-100 

- 50 

-300 

Total goods and services. ... 

-690 

+670 

+260 

+440 

-■aio 

+470 

Service of war debts . 

— 

_ 

+ 50 

+ 160 

— 

+210 

New long-term loans. 

-240 

-300 

-550 

- 20 

- 70 

-1,180 

Total above items. 

-930 

+370 

-240 

+500 

-280 

-500 

Other capital items. 





_ 

+210 

Gold, including earmarking opera¬ 
tions, and silver. 





- 

+290 


• Including freight earning! of American ships on imported good*, offset under “Merchandise” by Inelualon of freight In the Import 
value. (In official United State* return* these earning* are excluded from both the merchandise and the freight Items.) 
b Including certain merchandise adjustment* (contraband, etc.). 


The export balances of Group C—the “regions of recent settlement" in the temperate 
belts—with the European Groups D and E exceeded its import balances from the Tropics and 
the United States (A and B) ; but the difference is not great and is fully explained by net pay¬ 
ments to European countries on account of current “invisible” items. Of the countries included 
in Group C, Australia and the Union of South Africa recorded considerable import balances 
with the United Kingdom. South Africa’s net imports, however, may have been paid for by the 
sale of gold. As in the case of the Tropics, the grouping conceals the balances of trade among 
the countries within the group. Canada (included in C) might have been inserted as a separate 
group between the United States (B) and C, as she had an import balance with both the Tropics 
and the United States (A and B) and an export balance with the countries of Group C. Aus¬ 
tralia was a net importer from Canada but a net exporter to New Zealand and South Africa. 
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Continental Europe (Group D) had an export balance with Non-Continental Europe of 
$670 million but an import balance with other continents of three to four times that amount 
The discrepancy was due to such items as freight earnings included in the value of imports, in¬ 
terest and dividends due to continental creditor countries, and capital imports, particularly by 
Germany from the United States. Within Continental Europe there was an important network 
of trade balances. As the following figures derived from Tables 20-21 indicate, the non-indus¬ 
trial countries of Continental Europe entered into the general system of balances between the 
industrial countries and Non-Continental Europe—another proof that the order of countries 
in the system is not determined by the degree of industrial development 1 

Continental E> ■■ope 


Import (~) or export (+) balances* In Industrial Other 

roerchandlae trade In 1928 with countries countries 

*( 000 , 000 ’.) 

Continents other than Europe -2070 —500 

Continental Europe 

Industrial countries b — 40 —440 

other countries -j 220 •»— 50 

Non-Continental Europe 4 490 +180 


World - 1400 —790 


* Adjusted figures, derived from Tables 20-21 

» Balances In Intra-tiade within the group, representing largely the cost of transport between the frontiers of the exporting 
and importing countries 


Closer examination of the trade balances of European countries reveals, however, an even 
more complex pattern than these figures suggest. 1 Among the industrial countries in Conti¬ 
nental Europe depending upon net imports from other continents, Germany is most typical. 
She accounted for about a third of Continental Europe's net imports from other continents in 
1928; and she had import balances from almost all countries in these continents, and export 
balances to almost all European countries. Her export balances to certain European creditor 
countries, such as Belgium and the Netherlands, served in part the transfer of interest and 
dividends due to them from other continents. Several important transfer routes led through 
Germany to the United Kingdom. That part of the German export surplus to the Netherlands 
and Belgium also served to effect transfer to the United Kingdom is suggested by the fact that 
these countries, in their turn, had export balances to the United Kingdom One route went 
through France, another through Denmark, one through Czecho-Slovakia, a fourth, more in¬ 
direct, passed through Sweden and hence through other Scandinavian and Baltic countries to 
the United Kingdom.' This list is not exhaustive; but it is interesting to note that it was chiefly 
the countries of central, northern and north-weslern Europe that took part in the transfer. The 
countries of southern and eastern Eurojw played no important part As a general rule it may be 
said that prosperous countries with an advanced economy and a developed trade were active in 
the system of transfer to the United Kingdom, and a plausible conclusion is that their partici¬ 
pation in that system had been an important factor in their enrichment. 

The trade of Non-Continental Europe (Group E) is of course determined chiefly by the 
United Kingdom. Ireland, which also belongs to the group, had an import balance with Con¬ 
tinental Europe, as well as with other continents in 1928. Her aggregate net imports from 
countries other than the United Kingdom (recorded at $56 million and in reality considerably 

1 cf jajo 77-78 

> The balancea in Intra-European trade may be etudied conveniently from Annex III in Europe's Trade 

■ An apparent exception in formed by Norway, who bad an Import balance from the United Kingdom aa well aa from Sweden. 
On current account, however, Norway had a credit balance with the United Kingdom owing to the earning, of the Norwegian 
Bwrcham ih(pa engaged in Brltfah traffic. 
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Diagram y. 

UNITED KINGDOM * DISTRIBUTION OF OVER¬ 
SEA INVESTMENTS IN I930 AND BALANCES 
IN MERCHANDISE TRADE IN 1928, IN 

£(ooo,ooo’s). 

The groups numbered at the top and the 
bottom of the diagram are: 

1 Tropics. 

2. Australia, New Zealand, South Africa 
3 Canada, Newfoundland 
4. Regions not specified (1 e., other than 
1-3 and 5-6) 

5 USA. 

6 Eurojie. 



India, Burma, Ceylon 

Other tropical countries 

Australia, New Zealand, British South Africa 

Canada, Newfoundland 

Argentine 

United States 

Europe 

Rest of work! 

Total 


higher) exceeded the income from her own 
investments abroad; and as she had an excess 
of exports to the United Kingdom, she en¬ 
tered the system of trade balances between 
Continental Europe and the United Kingdom. 

The effect of multilateral trade upon the 
commercial relations of the United Kingdom 
may be studied by comparing the geographi¬ 
cal distribution of the income on account of 
“invisible” current items and that of the mer-* 
chandise import balance through which this 
income was transferred It is true that no 
exact figures are available concerning the 
former distribution, but as the bulk of that 
income represented yield of foreign invest¬ 
ment, we may obtain at least an idea of it 
from figures concerning the distribution of 
these investments. The following table gives 
a rough estimate of the British oversea in¬ 
vestments by eight large areas, based chiefly 
on data published by Sir Robert Kindersley, 
together with the recorded balances of trade 
of the United Kingdom with the areas con¬ 
cerned 

The biggest import balanceyrere with the 
United States and Europe, where British 
investments were relatively small, while there 
were export balances to the Tropics and cer¬ 
tain of the British Dominions where invest¬ 
ments were large. In Diagram 7, showing the 
same data further condensed, this tendency of 
trade balances to be distributed in a manner 
quite opposite to what might have been ex- 


pected in the 
trated. 

first analysis is 

strikingly illus- 


Kooo.ooo’o 


United Klaidom 

United Kingdom 


atlmxted Import (—) or export (+) 


lavartmcnf 

mercfcvidte balance 


in 1930 

(u recorded) is 1928 


SJO 

+ 29 


680 

+ 12 


950 

+ 12 


500 

— 21 


too 

— 43 


zoo 

-131 

- 

300 

-192 

- -- - 

2SQ 

-16 


3800 

-350 
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The explanation of this phenomenon lies in the fact that merchandise trade depends upon 
each country’s commodity needs and the localities where those needs can be met, and not upon 
their financial claims. British capital has been active in developing primary production in vari¬ 
ous parts of the world for disposal in the world market and not in the United Kingdom alone, 
and during the long period of capital exports the United Kingdom export industry adapted it¬ 
self to meet the requirements of the countries in which the investments were made. The export 
surplus of these countries, representing largely the yield of British capital, thus arose in trade 
with other countries which financed their imports of primary goods by an excess of exports to 
the United Kingdom. British capital thus gave an impetus to the economic development not 
only of the countries in which it was invested but also of those through which the yield of this 
capital was transferred. 

A few words should be said of Group F, comprising the U.S.S E , North Africa, and 
non-tropical Asia and not shown in Diagram 6 (though included in Table 44). The U.S.S.R., 
with an excess of imports from the tropics, the United States and the regions of recent settle¬ 
ment, and an excess of exports to Continental as well as Non-Continental Europe, clearly 
enters that system between Groups C and D: 


Trade with 
A Trap 10 
B United States 
C Region* af mat icttiemat 
D Continental Europe 
E Non-Continental Europe 
F Rest of world 


USSR* Merchandise Trade 
id |(000,000‘a) In 1923* 


Import* Export* Balances 
23 2 — 26 

96 16 - 80 

48 I - 47 

210 217 +27 

22 R6 +64 

87 71 - 16 


Total ¥*\ 413 - 1ft 

* The figure* here given arc onadjuated, derived from Annex III, ninre the amounts Involved are » small that the balances 
calculated from the adjusted figures rounded off to nearest ten million (lablea 20-21) may be misleading 


The position of the remaining countries of Group F is less clear. Thus, Japan had in 
1928, like many of the tropical countries, an import balance from the United Kingdom and 
an export balance to the United States; but she also imported on balance from the "regions of 
recent settlement" and Continental Europe. Japan’s multilateral trade was in fact of great 
importance to her; but as follows from the analysis of the direction of her trade,’ her multi¬ 
lateral transactions were rather unstable and did not merge into the world-wide network of 
trade balances described above. The history of Japanese trade indeed shows that the adjust¬ 
ment of world trade to the requirement of a newcomer, affecting not only that country and its 
customers, but in various ways all other countries, is no easy and frictionless process. China 
and certain minor Asiatic countries, as well as North Africa appear also to settle their multi¬ 
lateral transactions largely outside the world system of trade balances. But for full clarity on 
this point we should have to know more of the geographical distribution of inward and out¬ 
ward payments on account of the "invisible” foreign transactions of these countries. It is 
useful to keep in mind, however, that the countries which do not occupy a dearly defined posi- 
^ tion in the world system of multilateral trade represent only a tenth of world trade. 

Historical Development. 

The preceding analysis has shown the network of trade balances as based on the require¬ 
ments and the production of countries of different climate and economic structure. The orien¬ 
tation of production, however, is determined largely by the development of trade during past 
generations, during which the system of multilateral trade developed. 


IPi* 61. 
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A9 this system hardly attracted any interest until its functioning was upset by disturb¬ 
ances in trade during the ’thirties, its history is yet unwritten. It may not be out of place, there¬ 
fore, to give at least a few indications of its development. 

A clear distinction has to be made between two concepts. Multilateral trade, in a general 
sense, is likely to have existed from the time when international trade developed beyond the 
stage of primitive barter, and to trace its origin would be a hazardous task. The system of 
multilateral trade described above, on the other hand, involving the orientation of the trade 
balances of almost all countries so as to constitute a world wide orbit, \s a formation only about 
three generations old. 

This system, as we have seen, is closely connected with the transfer of interest and divi¬ 
dends from debtor to creditor countries, and particularly to the United Kingdom. That coun¬ 
try, the first to undergo the industrial revolution and thus at an early stage dependent upon 
large supplies of primary goods from abroad, established a widespread trade and made con¬ 
siderable capital investments overseas. Its exchange with the debtor countries was very largely 
bilateral, and with the growing income from investments an import balance with these coun¬ 
tries arose. This situation began to change in the ’seventies—from that time a growing share 
of the import surplus was derived from Europe where British investments were not very large. 
The import surplus received from the United States also increased rapidly during the last three 
decades of the nineteenth century, though interest and dividend receipts from that country 
probably did not change materially during the period . 1 On the other hand, the deficit resulting 
from trade with countries other than those now considered declined, though their annual com¬ 
mitments to the United Kingdom on account of interest and services increased. 

Table 46- 

United Kingdom: Balances of General Trade in Merchandise ^ 
with Four Groups of Countries, and Re-exports. 

Annual averages in £ (000,000 ’b). 



1860/69 

1870/79 

1880/89 

1890/99 

1900/09 

Import (-) or export (+) balances in general 
trade with: 

Belgium, France, Germany, Netherlands . 

+ 6 

+ 1 

- 20 

- 40 

- 48 

Denmark, Norway, Spain, Sweden. 

- 6 

-n 

- 15 

- 20 

- 26 

United States .. 

-1.1 

-42 

- 54 

- 68 

- 85 

All other countries. 

-42 

-35 

- 13 

- 11 

- 5 

World. 

-55 

-87 

-102 

-139 

-164 

Re-exports to: 

Belgium, France, Germany, Netherlands... 

31 

36 

35 

31 

30 

United States. 

3 

4 

9 

12 

22 

All other countries. 

12 

25 

16 

18 

23 

World. 

46 

55 

62 

61 

73 


Note. The gcomplikil distribution of trade to thii table U according to countries of shipment, as Information co nc erning 
countries of consignment u available only from 1904. Imports are classified generally as received from the countries whence 
they were shipped dirttl to the United Kingdom, and exports according to the countries of final destination, except the countries 
without a seaboard, which are credited to the countries In which the port of discharge was situated. 

The statistical record of these movements supplied in Table 46 and Diagram 8 is not 
wholly satisfactory since the balances considered refer to general trade and the geographical 
distribution of trade available for the period, referring to “countries of shipment,” is’even less 

1 Total lordgn investments in the United Staten are estimated to bare amounted to about $1,900 aDltao fat 1873 and $2,500 
mil H oe la 1899, hot the yield Is believed ‘to bare deriined daring the period from 8ft to 4ft fcf. C. j. Bullock, J. H. WiBfauns end 
R. 8. Tucker, ‘The Balance of Trade of the United States." Review of Economic Stef brier, July, 1919). 
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adapted to the study of real trade move¬ 
ments than that showing “countries of 
consignment” available from 1904 1 The 
United Kingdom had long conducted an 
extensive entrepot trade, exchanging 
against European goods the products of 
other continents, but during the latter 
half of the last century, several countries 
of the continent developed their merchant 
marines and acquired an increasing share 
of their supplies from oveiseas by direct 
imports The figures for re exports from 
the United Kingdom, given in the lower 
part of Table 46, suggest, however that 
the flow of oversea products via the 
United Kingdom to the chief importing 
countries of Europe remained rather 
stable during the period considered 
(though it certainly declined in relative 
importance) and that the principal 
changes in the recorded balances of trade 
are due to the formation of a trading 
system enabling Continental Europe and 
the United States to finance their growing 
purchases of primary goods by net ex 
ports to the United Kingdom 

The period from the early ’seventies to 
the late nineties was ont of falling prices 
connected as it appears with the in 
creased supply of goods to the world 
market that resulted from improved 
means of transport The use of railways 
and steel ships on a large scale it will be 
recalled, was rendered possible by the 
invention and improvement of the Bes 
semcr process during the 'fifties and 
’sixties We may take it that the demand 
for primary goods which the United 
States and Continental Europe could ex 


Diagram 8 

UNITED KINGDOM IMPORT BALANCES IN GEN¬ 
ERAL TRADE WITH THREE CROUPS 
OF COUNTRIES 

Bash Table 46 Annual average! In £(0T(l OOO a) d etrtbutiou by 
eonntly at ahiptnent (unadjoale 1) The elaht European eountrlea 
mnald-red In the flint group are Bela m Denmark Franca Car 
many Netherlands Norwiy Spain Sweden 



ercise as a result of their net exports to the United Kingdom helped to check the price fall 


At the same ttme these areas were able to develop their manufacturing industries without 


encroaching heavily upon the British export markets in other continents, as would base been 
necessary if their requirements of industrial raw materials had been obtained exclusively 
through bilateral exchange with the supplying countries 

From the late ’nineties when the price movement was reversed the system of multilateral 
trade was further developed The United States became a net exporter of manufactured goods 
(from 1898) and developed its sales, particularly of iron and steel metal products and ma¬ 
chinery, to countries engaged in building up their own industries Thus, from this time it re- 


1 the note to Tibia 44. 
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cords an export surplus with the "countries of recent settlement” in the temperate belts, which 
thus came to occupy a place between the United States and Continental Europe in the system 
of multilateral trade ( cf . Diagram 7), The following figures show the rapidity with which 
these export balances grew. 

TabU 47 . 

United States. Balances op Merchandise Teade 
with Certain Regions of Rbcent Settlement 


Annual averages in % (000,000's), as recorded. 


Period 

Northern 
North America 

Oceania 

Argentine 

1881-85 

+ 1 

+ 1 

- 1 

1886-90 

- 2 

- 1 

+1 

1891-95 

+ 13 

- 2 

- 2 

1896-1900 

+ 43 

+ 4 

- 0.2 

1901-05 

+ 72 

+ 21 

+ 4 

1906-10. 

+ 101 

+ 16 

+14 

1921-25 . 

+231 

+ 87 

+34 

1926-30 

+350 

+124 

+70 


These export balances reflect the ability of the “countries of recent settlement” to buy 
on balance from the United States with the aid of export surpluses acquired in Europe. A 
Canadian export surplus to wheat importing countries of Europe resulted from the cultiva¬ 
tion of what is now known as the wheat belt of Canada 1 Mention has already been made of 
the improvement of refrigeration which from the late ’nineties permitted the Argentine, 
Australia and New Zealand to send fresh meat across the tropical belt to Europe. The coun¬ 
tries of recent settlement thus captured an increasing share of the European market for food¬ 
stuffs ; the United States, on the other hand, lost ground. An illustration of (bis change is 
afforded by Diagram 9, showing how United States beef exports yielded to those of 
the Argentine. 

Diagram p 

UNITED STATES AND ARGENTINE' EXPORTS OF FROZEN AND CHILLED BEEF, 

IN METRIC TONS (000’s) 



1 ct. SHE 
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But the United States losses in exports of foodstuffs were more than offset by gams in 
exports of manufactured goods The “countries of recent settlement” were not the only 
regions which increased their net imports from the United States The recorded United 
States balance of trade with Germany changed from a deficit of $15 million m 1890 to a 
surplus of $87 million in 1900, and the export surplus to the Netherlands rose simultaneously 
from $5 to $73 million 

Within Europe the system of trade balances developed iarticularly with the growth of 
industry in Germany, which became increasingly dependent upon net imports of primary 
goods from other continents financed by export surpluses to European countrus 



Germany Active (H) 

or Faaslve 

(—) Balances 

of Trade In Beichmarks(000 000 s) 

w th 




Certain European countrli 

ES 


Ceitaln countries In other continents 



■1890 

1900 

1912 


•1*90 

1900 

1912 

Belgium 

—164 

+ 38 

+106 

Argentine 

— 4* 

—169 

-206 

Denmark 

f 15 

+ 64 

+ 52 

Australia New Zealand 

— 28 

— 70 

-194 

France 

— 28 

— 26 

+13 

Brazil 

— 97 

- 66 

-120 

Netherlands 

— 49 

+156 

+ 264 

Egypt 

+ 2 

— 26 

— 74 

Norway 

+ 1" 

+ 50 

+ *1 

India 

+ 96 

—1SS 

—471 

Switzerland 

+ 2 

+122 

■4 315 

Netherlands Indus 

— 10 

— 56 

-140 

United Kingdom -f M 

+153 

4 318 

Unite States 

+ 20 

—564 

—888 

Total 

—11* 

+ 557 

+1273 

Total 

— 65 

—1106 

—2093 


* Comparable figure* for earlier yean cannot be given since the Hanae Town* were not Included in the German ZoUvere 1* 
until 1809 It would appear that certain oversea product* which in 1890 were ecordcd a* imported from Belgium France and the 
Netherlands were attributed to the countries of origin in the later yean shown—a change probably due to the substitution of direct 
for indirect Imports connected with the development of German tranaocean shipping 

At the beginning of our century, the system of multilateral trade appears m the main to 
have assumed the shape we know from our previous analysis Changes, it is true occurred in 
the orientation of trade balances after that time, but they affected individual countries rather 
than the groups considered in Diagram 6 The rapid development of international trade up to 
1914 thus did not imply any important modifications in the 1 transfer routes, ’ and when trad¬ 
ing connections were re-established after the temporary disruption of 1914-1918, multilateral 
trade was also resumed along the same lines as btfore the war and indeed, on an increased 
scale The changes in financial relationships among nations, however, may have rendered the 
system unstable We have already shown how the United States capital exports during the ten 
years following the war bolstered up the system of multilateral trade, concealing, it may be, 
the maladjustments that had arisen 1 The loss of foreign investments by certain countries in 
Continental Europe during the 1914-18 war, and the creation of obligations on account of 
inter-allied debts and reparations also naturally affected the balances of merchandise trade and 
may have represented other elements of instability 

Functions of the System of Multilateral Trode 

Normally, about 70 % of all trade in merchandise is “bilateral,” representing imports off¬ 
set by exports in trade among individual countries A share—probably rather small—of the 
remaining 30% is also bilateral, in particular import surpluses representing yield of foreign 
investments and derived from the countries in which the investments are located no third 
country then partakes in the transfer of this yield This kind of bilateral trade increased dur¬ 
ing the ’thirties Triangular or multilateral trade may have represented about 25% of all mer¬ 
chandise transactions during the 'twenties 

Naturally, the proportion of such trade varied from country to country But there were 
few countries which did not materially depend upon their sales to certain countries m order to 
meet their requirements from others Industrial countries usually acquired by such trade many 
let pm* w 
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primary goods that were key products in their economy Reference may be made to the heavy 
net imports of the United States from South-East Asia arising from the large trade in rubber 
and tin 1 It is obvious too that much bilateral trade m manufactured goods is dependent for 
its existence upon the multilateral trade by which the necessary raw materials were acquired 
For these and other reasons the significance of such trade can by no means be gauged by its 
percentage share in total trade 

We may imagine a system of bilateral exchange between countries, with no possibility of 
triangular or multilateral settlement of accounts There would thus be no world market”, 
prices would be determined in the various local markets represented by one country’s supply 
and another’s demand Transactions in each market would be disconnected from those in 
others there would be no international trade in the sense of an organic entity 

It is thus multilateral trade in a general sense that is responsible for the world-wide in¬ 
tegration of the tconomy of different countries The frictionless functioning of a world econ¬ 
omy upon which all countries depend for their well-being implies the existence of a world 
market to which all countries are admitted on equal terms and in which there is a uniform 
valuation of currencies and commodities 

But general considerations of this kind however important do not go far to explain the 
working of the particular world wide system of multilateral trade the outlines of which have 
been traced above This system concerned as it was not only with the distribution of goods 
entering into trade but also with the transfer of payments due, chiefly on account of interest 
and dividends from debtor to creditor countries through merchandise transactions performed 
a twofold task It supplied numerous countries with currency for the acquisition of goods not 
I easily obtainable through bilateral exchange By rendering it possible to transfer debt service 
and dividend payments which could not be transferred through bilateral transactions between 
debtor and creditor country, it was also responsible for the structure of international financing 
and investment 

All the nations involved in the system participated in these tasks Thus by financing 1m 
ports in one direction by net exports in another, countries being neither important creditors 
nor debtors (but situated along the “transfer routes') were active in helping debtors to pay 
and creditors to collect amounts due Similarly creditor countries by importing on balance 
from countries from which payments were not due helped these countries to acquire necessi 
ties elsewhere But the close connection between commercial and financial transactions, and the 
world-wide nature of the settlement which took place were frequently or generally overlooked 
It was seldom realized that a measure of commercial policy affecting the balance of trade be¬ 
tween any two countries along a "transfer route’ would be likely to affect the trade of the 
whole row of countries along that route, and with it the financial relationship between debtor 
and creditor countries at opposite ends of the route, or that such interference with the system 
would affect the functioning of world markets and thus the prices of staple products that are 
formed in those markets 

The effect upon prices is tied up with the nature of the system Had that system consisted 
of a casual network of trade balances apt to rearrange itself without friction and time-lag in 
accordance with changed conditions, a disturbance m it might have little if any effect upon 
prices But as our analysis has shown, the system developed over a succession of generations 
and the orientation of balances was determined by the nature of production and of require¬ 
ments embedded in the economic structure and consumption habits of the partaking countries 
Suppression or reduction of the balances through which triangular or multilateral settlement 

1 d papa a 11 
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is made would be likely to reduce the demand exercised by the countries entering the system 
between debtor and creditor country There would thus arise, at least in certain of these inter¬ 
mediary countries, a problem of “reduced commercial access to raw materials ’’ and at the 
same time the demand which these countries used to exercise would duline If multilateral 
settlement were curtailed the creditor countries, having reduced their net imports from the 
“intermediary” countries, would it is true be able to buy more from the debtor countries But 
they would not require all of the export products of these countr es intended for a wider range 
of markets and not that of the creditor countries alone pressure upon prices would result 
The debtor countries in these circumstances would be torced to seek outlets for their exports in 
bilateral trade with other debtors and intermediary countries But this whole process of adjust¬ 
ment would inevitably involve a still further pressure on prirrs and disturbance of business 
and could in any case not proceed beyond a tnUiti point That point is determined by the fact 
that a country which requires the goods of anothtr country does not necessarily produce what 
that other requires 

Aliy pressure imposed by an important m irket on the system of multilateral trade is likely 
therefore to be cumulative in its effect and force other countries subjected to the squeeze and 
driven out of the multilateral channels to stek outlets for their wares by means of such bilat 
eral trade as the limits set by economic structure, climate ete permit 1 he consequential pres¬ 
sure on prices will in its turn cause lower profits and dmdtnds, weaken the capacity of debtor 
countries to meet their obligations and still further curtail the volume of merchandise trans 
actions With every weakening of the transfer capacity of the debtor or the profitability of in¬ 
vestments the will to invest abroad will be weakened also and the chances of economic ad 
vancemcnt of the poorer countries in the world w ill be reduced 

The Deterioration of the System 

The system of trade balances described abote deteriorated rapidly during the early 
’thirties and did not recover appreciably during tlie general improvement of business eondi 
tions from the middle of the decade Certain of the changes that incurred may be studied by 
comparing the trade balances for 1938 shown in Table 48 and Diagram 10 with the corre¬ 
sponding data for 1928 (Table 44, Diagram 6) It should be kept in mind that part of the 
decline in the balances recorded, as in the figures for imports and exports, is due to the fall 
in prices m terms of dollars, amounting to 26% (cf Table 1) 1 

In 1928 Non-Continental Europe had a net export of $190 million to the tropics but in 
1938 a net import of $270 million This reorientation of balances had two chief causes First, 
new capital exports of the United Kingdom to the tropics fell to a fraction of what they had 
been in 1928 and may even have been exceeded by receipts on account of amortization and 
other capital imports from the same region Secondly, a portion of the interest and dividend 
payments which in 1928 had been financed by exports to other countries, especially those in 
Europe, were in 1938 performed through net exports to the United Kingdom 

The United States net imports from the tropics fell from $950 million in 1928 to $280 
million in 1938 This decline can only m part be attributed to the deterioration of multilateral 
trade it was due largely to price movements and to the fact that after the 1936-37 boom the 
United States demand for industrial raw materials and other primary goods fell off tempo 
rarily while exports to tropical countries were maintained on a high level For similar reasons 
the United States export surplus to the regions of recent settlement was higher than might 
have been expected 

1 This price fall however, may ban been cawed in part by the decline of multilateral trade 
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TabU 48. 

Direction or Merchandise Trade Balances in 1938, in $ (000,000'b). 

Adjusted figures ("frontier values"), based on Tables 22-23. 

See cote to Table 44. 
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3.610 

+260 


3,110 

+920 



— 250 

9,310 

8.060 

-1,250 

4,370 

2,410 




-380 




• Including Chile (c/. page 76). 


The last-mentioned regions, indebted largely to the United Kingdom, increased their 
export balance to that country from $170 million in 1928 to $270 million in 1938. Thi9 implied 
a short-circuiting of transfer, affecting particularly trade with Continental Europe, export 
surplus to which fell from $710 to $120 million. 


Diagram to. 

TEE SYSTEM OF MULTILATERAL TRADE, AS REFLECTED BY 
THE ORIENTATION OF BALANCES OF MERCHANDISE TRADE IN I 938 . 
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Similarly, the short-circuiting of payments to Non-Continental Europe from the tropics 
was reflected in a decline from $340 to $90 million in the export surplus of that group to 
Continental Europe. The corresponding import surplus of Continental Europe from the 
tropics, however, declined only from $690 to $530 million. It seems probable that both the 
figures for 1938 are somewhat disturbed by the over-valuation of imports by certain countries 
applying exchange control (in both the groups). 

The reduction in Continental Europe’s net imports from various oversea regions is 
naturally connected with the simultaneous decline in its net exports to Non-Continental 
Europe from $670 to $390 million. 

Though illuminating, the figures now referred to do not show the full extent of the dis¬ 
organization of multilateral trade, nor clearly the new pattern of trade balances among 
nations. We may characterize the change that occurred as a disintegration of world trade: 
while previously international settlement took place within a world-wide network of multi¬ 
lateral transactions, there was in the 'thirties a tendency to achieve settlement either in 
bilateral exchange between two countries, or within the limited range of countries attached to 
each other by political or other ties. In practice it is difficult to separate the tendency towards 
bilateralism proper from that towards settlement within groups of countries; for even the 
last-mentioned type of settlement in reality implied an approach to bilateral balancing of 
accounts, for instance, within the “Empires,” between the mother country and each oversea 
territory. 

The “Empires” constituted the chief groups of settlement; to illustrate the nature of the 
change that occurred, data for the British Commonwealth of Nations may be taken. Total net 
imparts of the United Kingdom rose from $1,705 million (£350 million) in 1928 to $1,884 
million (£385 million) in 1938. It is true that the income from oversea investments, shipping, 
etc., declined; but the effect of this decline upon the trade balance was more than offset by 
the substitution of a net import of capital for a net export. Trade with various parts of the 
world was as follows in 1928 and 1938. 


TabU 49. 

United Kingdoh: Merchandise Trade by Groufs of Countries. 
Special trade; unadjusted figures. 





% (000,000’i)* 




Imports 

Exports 


Balance 


1928 

1938 

1928 

1938 

1928 

1938 

Ireland. 

214 

108 

170 

99 

- 44 

- 9 

Britiah Dominions. 

732 

956 

691 

589 

- 41 

- 367 

India, Burma, Ceylon. 

298 

291 

437 

195 

+ 139 

- 96 

Britiah colonies, protectorates, etc.. 

146 

247 

276 

236 

+ 130 

- 11 

Total British countries. 

1,390 

1,602 

1,574 

1,119 

+ 184 

- 483 

United States. 

866 

548 

228 

101 

- 638 

- 447 

Europe 1 *. 

1,866 

1,235 

£968 

670 

- 898 

- 565 

Best of world. 

1,087 

776 

P.734 

387 

- 353 

- 389 

Total foreign countries. 

3,819 

2,559 

1,930 

1,158 

-1,889 

-1,401 

World. 

5,209 

4,161 

3,504 

2,277 

-1,705 

-1,884 


* The Agon* for 10M refer to doflan ■ttcordfna to the parity In fen* In that 2 rear. 
aSm Inland. Gftnitar and Malta. 
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There were two chief movements in the balances which largely offset one another. The 
export surplus in trade with British countries of $184 million in 1928 was replaced by an 
import surplus of $483 million in 1938—a change in the direction of passivity of $66y 
million. The import surplus from the rest of the world was reduced—that is, it changed in 
the opposite direction—by $488 million, owing largely to smaller net imports from Europe 
(see also Diagram 11). 


Diagram It. 

UNITED KINGDOM DISTRIBUTION OF MERCHANDISE 
TRADE BALANCES. 

Special Trade: Unadjusted Balances in $(ooo,ooo’s). 



Similar, though less conspicuous, changes occurred in the balances of other creditor 
countries with oversea territories. Thus, the export balances which both the Netherlands and 
France recorded with their oversea territories in 1928 had been replaced by an import balance 
in 1938: 


Import (—) or export (+) balances of 
France with her ovenea urrltarica 
with other countries 

Nether land* with her oversea territories 
with other countries 


1(000,000's) 

1928 1938 

+ 94 —119 

—ISO —327 

+ 13 — 8 

-JOS -1» 


Certain countries without oversea territories attempted to establish or increase bilateral 
exchange with countries complementary to their economy—Germany, for instance, with the 
countries of South-Eastern Europe and Latin America. 1 

One result of this disintegration was the lessening of international specialization reflected 
in the dispersion of production of several staple products such as cotton, sugar and rice. Such 

1 For « more complete dltamiaa of the dUmtefratfoo of world trade, tee Review of World Trade, 938, Si-40. 
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a dispersion in certain cases involved a shift over to more expensive products and additional 
capital outlay. But in certain countries the more diversified production resulting from this 
change may well have been economically justified, given the lack of stability that frequently 
accompanies dependence upon one or a few export products. 

The principal changes in trade balances just discussed began in 1931, and it is customary 
to attribute them to the general rise in trade bariiers from the latter half of that year This 
increase in barriers, however, was itself clearly caused by the general nervous urge to achieve 
liquidity in international accounts, resulting from heavy capital withdrawals and known as 
the financial crisis of 193 1 ■ These capital withdrawals, in their tum, marked the climax of 
disturbances in the international capital and money markets that can be traced back to the 
middle of 1928. At that time, the capita] exports of the United States declined rapidly: her 
new loans floated for foreign account fell from the record figure of $1,050 million in the first 
half of the year to $439 million in the second. Siniultaneouslv the heavy French capital flight, 
which during the years 1923-1927 had created French assets exceeding $2,000 million, 
subject to withdrawal on call or at short notice, came to an end and the repatriation of these 
assets began. The decline in United States loans abroad was due to the absorption by the 
1928-29 boom of savings previously put at the disposal of other countries; after the boom had 
collapsed, the flotation of loans for foreign accounts was resumed, though only for a short 
period (part of 1930). The reversal of the French capital movement resulted from the legal 
stabilization of the French franc in June 1928. For the purpose of our analysis, Vtre may leave 
aside the question whether there was a causal connection between the coinciding changes in 
the capital balances of the United States and France. 

We have already mentioned that the United States capital exports during the ’twenties 
acted as a support to the multilateral trading system and that a certain instability of the system 
resulted from this fact. When the United States capital exports were reduced in 1928, a num¬ 
ber of countries were deprived of an influx of that purchasing power that had helped them to 
finance their import balances from certain regions, and towards the end of 1928, in spite of 
the prevailing boom conditions, there was a pressure upon Ihe balance of payments of certain 
countries belonging to Group C in Diagram 6—thus, the Argentine peso depreciated and 
Canada lost gold. The withdrawal of French funds had a similar effect upon multilateral 
trade. The bulk of the funds in question had been deposited with creditor countries other than 
France, which had to reduce their lending abroad and recall short-term loans ill order to meet 
the French withdrawals. Countries indebted on short-term thus had to use the export surpluses 
resulting from trade with certain countries for the liquidation of debt, and could not employ 
them for financing import surpluses from other countries. Their demand for goods in the 
world market fell off, contributing largely to the price fall in staple products and the economic 
disturbances in 1929-30 initiating the great depression. 

No breakdown of the system occurred, however, during this early period of the disturb¬ 
ances, as countries exposed to strain were able to settle their international accounts by selling 
gold or drawing upon liquid assets abroad. Seemingly, the system of multilateral trade con¬ 
tinued to exist; in reality it did not function. 

The British market was of great importance during this period. In their effort to settle 
their accounts, industrial and agricultural countries concentrated on exporting to the United 
Kingdom, the only free market for manufactured goods and foodstuffs, and domestic produc¬ 
tion in that country accordingly suffered. When the crisis culminated and the financial panic 
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became general in the summer of 1931, the withdrawal of funds from London which London 
had re-lent elsewhere involved a heavy import of goods to the United Kingdom. From 1929 
(which was the record year for world trade) to 1931 the quantum of British imports of food¬ 
stuffs rose by 10% and of manufactured goods by 2% while activity in the manufacturing 
\ industry of the United Kingdom declined by 16 % and the quantum of world import of food¬ 
stuffs and manufactured goods fell by 4% and 24%, respectively. There resulted an efflux 
of gold from the United Kingdom that eventually led to the depreciation of sterling. This 
depreciation and the subsequent introduction of tariffs on foodstuffs and manufactured goods 
in the United Kingdom involved a reduction in the import balances, particularly from coun¬ 
tries exporting manufactured goods and from exporters of foodstuffs not favored by tariff 
preferences in the British market. The multilateral trading system which had not been func¬ 
tioning properly for some years was thus blocked. Countries which found their export balances 
to the United Kingdom reduced almost immediately attempted to bring about a balance in 
their international accounts by measures of monetary or commercial policy involving an 
offsetting reduction in their import balances from other countries, the latter naturally being 
obliged, in their turn, to take similar action. In each country, the equalization of balances in 
one direction entailed equalization in others. 

Concern about the settlement of the international accounts was thus a principal cause of 
the restrictive trade policy. Generally, however, the restrictions served a double purpose. Par¬ 
ticularly in industrial countries the object was also to restore domestic production after the 
decline caused by the economic depression, to reduce unemployment and to make the fullest 
possible use of existing equipment. A very far-reaching control of transactions with foreign 
countries was rendered possible by the new methods of commercial and monetary policy, and 
it appeared possible in many countries to establish domestic economic equilibrium without 
much attention to disturbances originating abroad But owing to the fear of retaliation even 
restrictions imposed chiefly for this purpose were generally discriminatory and tended to 
reduce triangular transactions. 

Thus, if country A had an import surplus of manufactured goods or foodstuffs from 
country B, it could as a rule introduce restrictions affecting imports from B without fear of 
retaliation. On the other hand, if it had an export surplus to B, it could not reduce imports 
from B without being exposed to retaliation, in fact, even if A did not introduce restrictions, 
it was exposed to restrictions which B might introduce on its products without being able to 
retaliate. The new import restrictions thus tended to reduce trade balances between nations. 

Accordingly, by autonomous action taken with a view to either the settlement of interna¬ 
tional accounts or the revival of domestic economy countries paralysed each other’s triangular 
trade until all were fettered by ties which could only have been loosened by international 
action. But at the time this dilemma became clear—if it ever became clear to all countries—the 
opportunity for international action had passed. 

Events in Germany contributed largely to this worsening of the situation. During the 
early part of the depression Germany had profited from an improvement in her terms of 
trade, and the pressure to which she was exposed at the time of the financial crisis in 1931 was 
alleviated by the Standstill Agreements regulating the withdrawal of foreign-owned funds. 
But in J934 Germany declared a transfer moratorium on payments for the service of her 
long-term debts. In order to secure payments due to them on account of commercial and 
financial debts, the European countries creditors of Germany and net importers of German 
goods endeavored to collect the monies due to them by means of agreements. From then on, 
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Germany attempted to switch her exports over from the creditor countries to the countries 
from which she could most easily obtain primary goods. She seised the occasion for imposing 
on the countries for which she was an important market a system of rigid bilateralism which 
gradually reduced many of them to the situation of economic satellites. As this system was 
perfected and expanded, not only did the world multilateral system, already weakened, disin¬ 
tegrate but international trade was converted from a means to promote welfare into an instru¬ 
ment of aggression or political penetration. Once the system of multilateral trade had been 
disintegrated in this way there was an apparent advantage in incorporating foreign areas ini 
the territory under national political domination and thus extenuing the range of goods which! 
could be produced within the orbit of the national economy. When countries argued that their' 
welfare depended upon their control of a “living space’’ extending beyond their territory, they 
tacitly assumed that international trade would no longer fulfill its past functions. From an 
example given on a previous page, 1 however, it is obvious that territorial expansion does not 
necessarily afford a solution of the foreign trade problem of even the expanding nation. 

To the extent that agricultural and mining countries were forced to exchange their 
export products against manufactured goods in bilateral trade, they could obviously use the 
yield of their exports neither to pay the service of their foreign loans nor to import such 
primary goods as they might require, for instance foreign raw materials for their local manu¬ 
facturing industries. 

The chief economic and financial consequences of the tendency towards bilateralism may 
be summarized as follows. Countries eliminated from multilateral settlement through the 
short-circuiting of transfer routes in many cases found themselves diprived of foreign cur¬ 
rencies with which to finance purchases of essential primary products, hence arose the crucial 
problem of “commercial access to raw materials.” The partial elimination of the demand of 
those countries from the world market for primary goods naturally contributed to keep prices 
of such goods at a level well below that which had prevailed during the ’twenties.” The scarcity 
of foreign-produced raw materials experienced by certain importing countries and the appar¬ 
ent over-production in producing countries where prices were abnormally low and unsaleable 
surpluses arose were thus two aspects of the same disturbance in the international market 
Owing to the low world market prices, equity investments in the raw material producing coun¬ 
tries became unprofitable and loans hazardous, especially as many of them repudiated their 
outstanding obligations. The incentive to send capital to undeveloped countries was thus 
greatly weakened; indeed the tendency was to liquidate rather than increase outstanding long¬ 
term investments, some of which became valueless. 

The Future of the System. 

In spite of the injury the system of multilateral trade suffered during the ’twenties it was 
by no means completely wrecked—it remained a factor of great importance throughout the 
decade. The war, however, has not only cut the principal routes of roundabout transfer, but 
has occasioned and precipitated developments which are likely to cause modifications of the 
system after the restoration of peace. 

1 63. 

flT<) the extent tbit the fell Id the price■ of primary good* resulted from the Inability of countriea to maintain their 
■nonetary demand for auch goods In the world market, this price fall can obviously not be referred to as a factor alleviating the 
protore upon those countries. 
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In considering the factors that have tended to dimmish the use of multilateral trade or 
are likely to do so in the future, it is important to distinguish between those that have lessened 
the need for it and those that have undermined it and sacrificed the benefits it offered. 

As has been shown above the financial structure, the international distribution of foreign 
investments in the world as it existed prior to the present war, coupled with the distribution of 
national productive resources creates a need for indirect channels of transfer through multi¬ 
lateral trade If changes in either the financial or the economic structure reduce in the future 
the need for such indirect transfer on the same scale as heretofore, a greater proportion of the 
world’s trade will be conducted along direct two-way channels. There would, of course, be no 
point in buttressing the system to perform services no longer required of it. The United King¬ 
dom has recently drawn largely upon her oversea investments, and this and other changes in 
the distribution of foreign investments in the world will inevitably modify the pattern of 
multilateral trade and London will become less important as a terminal point in the system; 
this with the growing strength of the creditor position of the United States may, however, 
only render the pattern more intricate without diminishing the need for indirect transfer. 
Another change may be caused by the manufacture of synthetic materials such as artificial 
textile fibres, synthetic rubber and plastics stimulated as a result of blockades, transport diffi¬ 
culties and exceptional war demands. Owing to the capital cost involved, production of syn¬ 
thetic materials is likely to take place only in highly industrialized countries The expansion of 
this production may reduce the share of international trade in trade as a whole and incidentally 
contract multilateral trade. 

But these structural changes will not create conditions under which the needs of any coun¬ 
try for the goods of another are likely to equal the needs of that other country for its wares. 
The multilateral system, disturbed by changes in capital movements from 1928, was under¬ 
mined in the ’thirties by deliberate attempts to bring about such an equatiowby the force of 
unilateral measures of commercial policy as well as bilateral agreements, although such use of 
force prevented the countries concerned from buying in the cheapest market, and often pre¬ 
vented the weaker parties in the trade agreements concluded from obtaining what they really 
required at all. 

The lessening of the need for multilateral trade through structural changes should not be 
overrated. It is obvious, for example, that while a decline in British oversea investments will 
reduce the debt service payments which exercised an important influence in maintaining the 
multilateral trading system, it will not alter the commodity requirements of the countries 
through which such payments used to be transferred. These requirements, and the natural 
orientation of production in the same countries, will tend to maintain a multilateral organiza¬ 
tion of trade. Similarly, if after the war industrial countries which suffered from unemploy¬ 
ment during the 'thirties take effective measures to keep their manufacturing industries going 
at reasonably full capacity, this should more than outweigh any increase in the production of 
synthetic materials that might be expected over a considerable period of time, and stimulate 
the exports of countries producing natural raw materials. 

But as has been shown in the analysis contained in this chapter, an increased exchange 
between industrial and non-industrial countries, if pursued within the confines of bilateral 
settlement, will fail not only to provide many countries with their requirements of foreign 
goods but will also fail to bring about anything like a sound equilibrium in international trade 
and finance. The establishment of a workable system of multilateral trade—not necessarily in 
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all detail on the pattern of the old system—appears, therefore, to be an important object for 
post-war reconstruction. 

As we have seen, unilateral measures were instrumental in blocking the system of multi¬ 
lateral trade; neither such measures, nor bilateral agreements, unless coordinated, will easily 
open up channels of transfer which depend upon the cooperation of three or more nations. 
Several forms of coordinated action to bring this about might be considered One of them 
would be to coordinate trade negotiations, enabling countries to bargain such reductions in 
trade barriers as might be instrumental in bringing about import balances in one direction 
offset by export balances in another, according to a pre-established plan 



Annex I 


World Trod* In Merchandise, In l(ooo^oo’s) 


The figures refer to special trade in mercha*'dise proper excluding (where possible) ships' stores and 
imports from fishing grounds ( ef . note to Annex III). In certain other publications by due Service (for 
instance, the Review of World Trade ) the trade figures given include gold and silver imported and exported 
by countries that are producers of precious metals. In the present volume, such gold and silver has been deducted; 
but trade m these metals of these as well as other countries is shown separately in Annex 11. 

Further, adjustments for transport costs have been made with a view to increasing the comparability of 
the figures In the case of all important countries which, like the United States and Canada, do not record 
their imports C.I.F and their exports F.O.B. domestic frontier or port, additions have been made so as to achieve 
uniformity of valuation on that basis. For the sake of clarity, however, the recorded trade figures for each 
country arc shown unchanged in the table and the additions entered apart on a separate line (“Adjustments for 
freight etc.") against each of the countries concerned. The following details concerning the estimation of the 
adjustments in question may be given: 

Vnion of South Africa. The recorded trade figures include freight and insurance on imports, as officially 
estimated. The additions made represent minor adjustments to cover railway freight on both imports and 
exports, as shown in the official balance of payment statements. 


Canada Additions for transport costs on imports and exports up to the Canadian frontier, estimated on 
the basis of data in the official statements of Canada’s balance of payments. 


United States. 

The adjustments are made up as follows: 


1 freight and Insurance ap to the United States frontier 
Of which, in trade with Canada 

2 Addition to ‘ domestic export*,” to correct trade balance 


$ (000,000’s) 


1928 1928 1915 1937 1938 
new J 
gold 

116 569 1S2 121 241 
(38) (65) (2») (40) (25) 


Export* 

1928 1928 1935 1937 1931 
newt 
gold 

50 MS 20 34 28 
(50) (85) (20) (34) (28) 
85 141 31 —24 27 


Total 


336 569 152 321 243 135 229 SI 10 55 


The figures against item i above are estimated on the hasis of data contained in the official balance of 
payments returns. Those against item a correct the recorded balance between “imports for consumption” and 
"domestic exports" so as to agree with that between "general imports’’ and total exports jpid may, during the 
years considered, be taken to represent the approximate value of foreign goods exported from the internal 
circulation. 1 


Various Lattn American Countries The following Latin American republics do not include freight 
and insurance up to domestic ports m their recorded import value: Chile, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama and Venezuela. The amount to be added on this account was arbitrarily estimated 
at io% of the recorded import value m 1928 and 12 % in 1935 and 1938 , except m the case of Chile for which 
the additions were taken at 12 and 15 %, respectively, owing to the great distance of that country from its chief 
sources of supply. 

Philippines. The value of the imports of the Philippines, recorded at the foreign port of shipment, was 
raised by 12 % in 1928 and 15 % in 193 S and 1938 , as in the case of Chile. This estimate was supported by a 
statement of the balance of payments of the Philippines in 1934 (reproduced in Balances of Payments, 1934 ), 
according to which freight and insurance on imports valued F.O.B. at 220.8 million pesos amounted to 
30 million pesos. 

Oceania. Australia and New Zealand include in their recorded import value, as recorded in Annex I, 
an addition of 10 % to the amounts declared by importers (which refer to the value of the goods in the country 
of export) to cover transport costs. This adjustment, however, has been found insufficient. The further additions 
required, as entered in the table, are estimated on the basis of data supplied in the official statements of the 
balance of payments for these two countries. 

These adjustments do not take account of all the various corrections which would be required in order 
to render the trade figures of different countries complete and comparable. Estimates of such corrections are 
available for a number of countries* but are lacking for others, and it has not been thought advisable to introduce 
adjustments which would have to be based largely on loose estimates, particularly as a portion of the trans¬ 
actions not recorded by the importing country is also unrecorded by the exporting country. (This frequently 
applies, for example, to contraband.) 


. .. 'Th* United States “foreign exports’* are derived In part from the Internal circulation and In part from warehouse. Total 
n,“ C T ed .^ ! « tertd * “bo« by *14 million (new *23 million paid) In 1928, f9 million in 

1935 and S»1 minion in 1938. which amounU represent the extern of foreign goods entered into warehouse arer withdrawals from 

*°° d- ktp * ta WMehoa " ***»■ bowero ’ >“* emotioned smowta should 
not oc taken as representing exports from warehouse. 

* Reference may be rude to the Balaam of Payments toned annually (up to 1938 ladnata) by the League ef MsHona. 
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ANNEX I. WORLD TRADE IN MERCHANDISE, IN S (®M,W*Mcontirvu#rf). 



■ 



Import* 

Exports 

kS» 

prrgi 

Continental group and country 



1928 




1928 

new I 



(000 000 •) 



1928 

1935 

1938 

1928 

1935 

1998 

warn 

■ 




gold 




gold 





Latin America (coatlnuad) 












Mineral Producing Countries (cootinned) 























009 


G 

lit 

188 

118 

•214 

104 

176 

108 

•180 

01* 

017 



4 

6 

4 

4 

5 

8 

3 

3 

1 23 

7 10 



70 

119 

44 

59 

125 

213 

75 

76 

0 01 

3 53 



73 

124 

41 

95 

116 

196 

181 

268 



Adjustment for freight etc 


8 

13 

5 

li 

“ 

— 

~ 

— 

M 4* 

78 81 

Tropical Agricultural Co on trice 


1,133 

1,917 

583 

73* 

1,125 

1,984 

*18 

*77 

8 51 

43 25 

Brazil 

G 

441 

747 

226 

296 

474 

803 

272 

296 


006 



2 


1 

3 

2 

4 

1 

3 

006 

1 15 

Jamaica 


31 


25 

32 

20 

34 

18 

24 


046 


24 

41 

21 

35 

28 

47 

20 

30 


065 

Other British West Indies 


34 

38 

25 

30 

16 

26 

12 

13 

1 U 

860 



161 

273 

63 

89 

128 

217 

70 

81 

006 



G 

18 



13 

19 

12 


9 

ou 

4 20 



G213 

C360 

G 95 

G106 

278 

471 

128 

142 


159 



21 


11 

13 





005 

Dominican Republic at recorded 


27 


10 

11 

29 

49 

16 

15 


166 

Adjustment for freight etc 




1 

1 





003 

ElSalradnr 

G 






41 


10 

Oil 

056 

300 

Guadeloupe and Martinique (French) 


15 

G31 

25 

GS2 

16 

C12 

14 

G21 

17 

28 

29 

47 

22 

12 

17 

16 

003 


Haitit 


20 

33 

8 

8 

22 

37 

7 

7 

015 

100 


G 

12 

21 

10 

11 

22 

37 

9 

6 


090 

Adjustment for freight etc 



2 

1 

1 





013 

Nicaragaa as recorded 


14 


5 

5 

12 

20 

5 

4 


0 55 

Adjustment for freight etc 


1 


1 

1 





oob 

Panama as recorded 


15 

26 

14 

14 

4 

7 

4 

4 


004 



2 


2 

1 





— 

Panama Canal Zone 

G 

*28 

*47 

•17 

•21 

•2 

•3 

•1 

•1 

3.4* 

15 88 

Non Tropical Agricultural Countries 


930 

1 558 

398 

51* 

1,155 

1,95* 

588 

818 

2 79 

12 76 

Argentina 


807 

1 367 

340 

441 

1 018 

1 721 

501 

438 

002 



3 

5 

l 

1 

20 

35 

2 

2 

046 




13 

23 

9 

10 

15 

26 

9 

9 

019 


Uruguay 4 


97 

163 

48 

62 

102 

172 

76 

61 

3*06 

1,188 53 

ASIA 


4,837 

8,199 

2,987 

8,3*6 

5,63* 

8,599 

3,094 

3,337 

408 

398 41 

India. Burma and Ceylon 


1,061 

1,79* 

594 

597 

1,888 

3^98 

*78 

733 

*27 

367 85 



837 

1418 

459 

467 

l 084 

1 835 

510 

554 

0 61 




75 

127 

49 

38 

123 

208 

74 

79 

007 


Ceylon 


139 

233 

81 

6J 

137 

232 

«J 

96 




G 

4 

6 

8 

2 

10 

17 

8 

3 

— 


Portuguese India 


6 

10 

6 

5 

3 

3 

1 

1 

383 

138 73 

South Eaat Aala 


1,344 

2,107 

*77 

8*1 

1,831 

2,87* 

911 

1,999 





















008 



G 

5 

8 

3 

4 

6 

11 

4 

5 





1 

2 

1 


1 


2 

4 

on 



G 

12 

21 

9 

13 

•19 

*11 

11 

14 

014 



G 

493 

835 

270 

314 

482 

817 

329 

326 

07* 




100 

169 

60 

55 



86 

11 

1 91 




401 

683 

188 

268 

634 

l 073 

320 

379 

030 


Philippines as recorded 


133 

226 

85 

131 

114 

260 

93 

115 


0*6 

Adjustment lor freight etc 




13 

20 





002 

Port Timor 


*1 

•I 



•1 

1 



052 


Thailand 


80 

115 

48 

55 

109 

185 

66 

76 

t«l 

■r 71 

Japan, Korea, Formosa 


1,871 

1,814 

743 

798 

917 

1383 

738 

•17 

0 42 



990 

1677 

700 

750 

886 

1 501 

708 

758 

0 22 



G 

54 

92 

29 

37 

15 

25 

18 

48 

004 

^■031 

Formosa* 

G 

27 

45 

13 

It 

16 

27 

9 

It 

1**1 


China and Other Continental Asiatic Countries 

1,4*1 

2,473 

974 

1,104 

1,333 

2,888 

*89 

787 

0 6S 


Afghanistan 

G 

11 

•19 

no 

•13 

12 

•21 

m 

•21 

260 


Arabia 

G 

31 

•33 

•21 

•25 

14 

•23 

is 

22 

— 


Aden 

G 

f29 

149 

124 

26 

124 

140 

ti* 

13 

012 

1 70 

Cyprus 


31 

14 

36 

6 

88 

11 

56 

7 

8 

12 

14 

5 

22 


9 SO 

*14 66 

China excluding Manchuria 1 


706 

1193 

3*0 

261 

482 

816 

208 

Hit 

1 30 


Manchuria (with Kwantung) 1 


151 

259 

172 

343 

229 

388 

107 

Bit 





318 

538 

176 

187 

257 

•435 



1 6* 




f76 

1129 

•56 

•92 

1153 

1259 

*110 


0J0 




34 

•58 

34 

46 

20 

•34 

•27 






•11 

•18 

9 

8 

•5 

•a 

S 


020 


Syria and Lebanon (French maud ) 


SI 

87 

38 

36 

21 

35 

IS 

iKI 

31 U 

1*9 80 

USSR 


491 

831 

218 

3*8 

413 

*99 

83* 


*1* 

413 88 

EUROPE 


19,109 

33,354 

11,*48 

•13,681 

15,139 

35,*33 

9,98* 



For footnote* see page 101 




























































ANNEX I. WORLD TRADE IN MERCHANDISE. IN I - 


Continental group and coon try 


Other Countries 

Albania 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Estonia 

Finland 

Gibraltar 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italian Aegean Islands 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Malta 

Norway 

Poland Dating 

Portugal 

Ron mania 

Spain 

fur Jeer 

Yugoslavia 


OCEANIA 

Australia as recorded 
Adjustment for freight etc 
British Territories 
British Salomon Islands 
Cook and Niue Islands 
Flit 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
Nauru (British mand ) 

New Guinea (Australian mand ) 

Papua 

Tonga 

Western Samoa (New Zealand mand ) 
French Territories 
French Settlements 
New Caledonia 
New Hebrides (condomlniun) 

Guam (American) 

Nor Zealand ss recorded 
Adjustment for freight etc 
Japanese Pacific Islands (mand ) 

Samoa (American) 


•Wholly or partly alimsted 
t Yearn other than calendar 
(C) General trade 

i [..I— South Africa including Basutoland BethusnsUnd and 3wsciUnd which form part of th* customs area of the 

union or South Africa 

tm part free from Ice 

deluding Alaalu Hawaii Porto RJlo and (he l nlted Stales Virgin Islands ahith form part of the customs 
area of the United States 

s v U Ithportt 1938 Is ' real values 1928 and 19IS ore ' official values (The official vilne in 1918 was 88) 

"»«s Burma 'nn borne trade only Trade between India and Burma Is excluded 

* i!K* n **"?* Formosa excluding trade of Korea Formoa end Japan «Ith one another 

egcludlng trade between Manchuria and the rest of Chins 

j , , /'“*[** * r, ^ e Genasny In 1938 (not shown in trade return) was estimated—probably on the low ndf-on the basis 
of data for the preceding veare and Included 

^ r ** CE The Saar (500 km 1 , 0 8 million inhabitants) was included m the French customs area until 17 Febni 

sry 1935 Inclusive 

• Germany t^de with Austria In 1938 (not shown in trade returns) wu estimated—probably on the low ude-on the bills 
o* data for the preceding years and lnduded 

10 1935 s°d 1938 Including Improvement and repair Inde exrluded In 1928 vu Imports 12 2 and 108 

“Pens 15 8 and 13 3 

“ United Kingdom excluding trade with the nuntwi Islands. 






































Annex II 


World Trade In Gold and Silver, In $(ooo,ooo’i) 

Official trade statistics usually refer, in addition to merchandise proper (cf. Annex I), to "bullion 
and specie.” under which heading are included precious metals, unworked or coined, as well as token coins of 
copper, nickel, etc. A few countries also include ctfrrcncy notes and other means of payments. The following 
table—unless otherwise stated in the footnotes—is confined to trade in gold and silver (unworked or coined), 
valued, m so far as possible, at hs commodity value. In the case of gold, the so-called gold premium (calcu¬ 
lated officially or otherwise), representing the amount by which the market value exceeds the statutory valuation, 
has been included when possible. In the case of silver specie, face values had to be used in a few cases. Trade in 
token coin (not shown in the table), is usually negligible and the valuation—in some cases referring to face 
value, in others to commodity value—uncertain. 

Certain countries included in Annex I do not appear in this table. The trade in gold and silver of the 
countries omitted is in most cases ml or negligible. It should be noted, however, that as a general rule, the record 
of trade in bullion and specie is less complete than that in goods, and that particularly during die 'thirties 
exchange controls gave rise to considerable smuggling of precious metals. Moreover, a number of countries— 
the most important being the U.S.S.R.—do not record their trade in precious metals. The totals given are 
therefore much less comprehensive than those in Annex I. 

A number of countries (marked G in the table) only record their "general" trade in bullion and specie. 
The discrepancy between general and special trade is in this case generally of no great importance, since in 
the case of precious metals figures for imports and exports are as a rule of less significance than the balance. 
Whenever possible, however, figures for the re-exports included in G have been shown in the table in italics 
(the line R below die general trade figure). By deducting the re-exports from both general imports and general 
exports it is possible to establish approximate figures for special trade. 

For a few countries, figures for calendar years were not available. Those given in the table in these 
cases (marked t) refer to non-calendar years beginning or ending on the following dates of the calendar 
years to which the respective columns refer: 

Aden (1928 and 1935), Burma, Iraq (1928) and Thailand: years beginning April first; 

1 1928. year beginning 22nd March, 

1935 • year beginning 22nd June, 

1938. year ending 21st June; 

Honduras: year ending 31st July ; 

Newfoundland: year ending 30th June. 
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t Nan-calendar year 

1 In 1928 and 1935 India Include* Burma Excluding inter trade between India and Burma unknown in 1928 and 1935 nil In 1938 
■ Kidudma later trade aiaoai Japan Korea and Forman vis in 1928 and 1935 (1938 unknown] 

Korea General unporta of fold 1928 ml 1953 1 

General export* of fold 1928 2 (new|fnld 3) 1935 10 
General import* of silver 1928 and 1935 oil 
General exports of silver 1928 ail. 1935.51 
Formosa Imports and exports of gold and silver nil In both years 
* In 1928 Chum ead Manchuria includes Manchuria Excluding trade betwe e n China and Mancborla (unknown in 1928 catl 
mated at nil in 1955 and 1938) 
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Annex HI 


WORLD TRADE* BT COUNTRIES OF PROVENANCE AND DESTINATION. 

1 General Remarks* This Annex shows for the first time in a single statistical table the trade of each of 173 countries 1 in the world wift 
each of the others The vertical columns under each country lilted along the top of the page show the national records of such country 
distributed according to the provenances and destinations listed down the side of the page For economy of space certain of the atnalla- 
countries have been grouped in the list of provenances and destinations which therefore divides the world into only 78 areas of proven 
ance and destination (53 single countries plus 25 composite comprising 120 countries grouped) Similarly to save space, the national 
statistics of some of the smaller trading countries—the importing and exporting countries—have been grouped in the list along the top q| 
the page (eg the national totals of some 8 of the smaller British West Indian colonies have been grouped as ' Other Br W Indies") hi nr* 
the trading' countries in the body of the table due to these amalgamations number only 100 (77 single countries plus 23 composite com 
prising 96 countries grouped) 

In the composite countries —many of whose Component totals are quite small—^negligible amounts occur frequently To set then 
out in full would have required same further 130 HO pages 

NOTE The figure* in this Anna—unlike three m the maiority of the text table* of ihi* volume—refer merely to trade u recorded in nations] trade returns wubot 
any adjustment! in the total* in order to arrive at frontier value* or m thdr distribution for countries of origin etc 

2 Countries included The 173 countries 1 comprise all countries that compile trade statistics and cover practically the entire world Th 
countries are grouped into 6 continents (of which one USSR* coincides with a country) and 17 regions (of which two—U S S R ant 
USA —coinride with a country and one—Oceania—with a continent) The complete list with the territories included the systems fol 
lowed (Special Trade or Ctneral Trade) and the methods adopted for valuation and recording by country is gi\en in the order follow c 
in the tabic on pagta 108 109 in tabular form— List of Trading Countries and Systems adopted in their Trade Statistics 

The abbrr\ lated lists actually used in the bod> of the Table of Annex III with the content of the composite groupings (for provenance 
and destinations and for importing and exporting countries) is given btlow 

Abbreviated list of countries-used In the body of Annex III 

NOTE The component* of the sremped or composite countries ate ihovn below indented after the composite beading thua Other North Africa 

Cyrenaica Tripoli Unit Canary li 


Provenances and Destinations 

(hated down the side of the Tabic) 


Africa 

Alseria Turn* 

Algeria Tunis 
Egypt 

French Morocco 
Other North Africa 
Cyrenaica Tnpoliu 
turn Canary b Rio de 
Oro Spanish Morocco 


Br Nymma S W Afnca 
Br Nyare S W Afr 
Northern and S Rhod 
N IUK>de*l* Sr uth 
era Rhodeda 
Union of South Afnca 

Anglo-Egyp Sudan 
Bell Congo Ru Ur 
Belg Congo Ruanda 
Urandl 

British Ea*t Afnca 
Kenya Uganda Tan 
parka Br Somali 
Zanzibar Maumtua 



__ nt) 

Ecuadrr 

Mexico 

Beni 

Venezuela 
The Oman** 

Hr ( uunm French 
Guana Surinam (Neth 


Brttbh Wert Africa 
Niaeris Gambia Gold 
Court Stem Leone St 
Helena 

Fr Equal and W Alnca 
Fr Equat Afr Fr 
Cameroon* Fr W 
Afr French Toco 
Other French Afnca 
Fr Somali Coast 
Ma dag as car Rturuon 

t Afnca 

C Verde b 
MoamMque Port as 
Tome e 


Philippine 

Thailand 


Other Northern N Am 
Greenland New 
iowdland St Pierre et 
Miqneioa 

United State* of America 
CHto* 


Aaia (eont } 
Other Continental Aria 
Iran Iraq Palestine 
Syria Leb Afghanis 
tin Aden Arabia 
Cyprus 

USSR 

Un of Soviet Soc Reps 


Brazil 

Colombia 

(aba 

Oth trop Rep of Lai Am 
Dominic Rep Haiti 
Coata Rica Guatem 
Honduras Nicaragua 
El Salvador Panami 
Panami Canal Zone 
British Wert Indie* 
Jamaica Trinidad 
Cayman la Turlu and 
Caicos Bahama* Bar 
bado* leeward I* 
Crenada St 1 ucta St 
Vincent Bermuda Br 
Hand 

Guadeloupe Martinique 
Guadeloupe Marti 
tuque 

Argentine 

Paraguay 

Uruguay 
Falkland b 


India Barma Ceylon 
(Br) India Burma 
Fr India Port India 
Ceylon 

Bntiah Malaya 
French Indo-China 
Netherlands Indies 
Philip 


Anstna 
Betgo Loxemborg Ec Un 
C*echo-Slo»*kl* 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlanda 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Eatoma Latvia Uth 
Estonia Latvia Uth 
Finland 
Greece 
Hungary 
Norway 
Poland Danzig 
P rtugal 
Rou mama 


Spain 

Turk* 


Turkey 

Yugoslavia 

Oth Continental Europe 
Albania Gibraltar 
Malta Hal Acton la 
Ireland 

United kingdom 
Oth non Continent Bar 
FSrte Is Iceland 


Other South Bart Aria 
Br N Borneo Brunei 
Sarawak Fort Timor 

Japan Korea Formosa 
Japan Korea For 


China exd Manchuria 
Manchuria 
Hoag JK ocg MacAo 


Other Oceania 

Norfolk Id Nauru 
New Guinea (mand ) 
Papua Cook etc b 
Tokebu 


W 


(mand ), Br Solo awn 
I* Fui Gilbert and 
Bffiee Tonga,F t Setts 
In Oc New Cal ed on i a 
New Hebrides, Jap 
Padf I* Aawr Samoa 
Guam 


Trading Countries (Importing end Exporting Countries) 
(listed along the top of the Table) 


Africa 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Egypt 

French Morocco 
Ollier North Africa 
Cyrenaica Tnpnllta 
nia Canary !* mode 
Oro Spanish Morocco 
Tangier 

Br Nyaisland S W Afr 
Br Nyasa S W Afr 
Northern Rhodesia 
Southern Rhodesia 
Union of South Afnca 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Belg Congo Ruan Uru 
Belg Congo Ruan 
Urandl 

Kenya Uganda 
Tanganyika (mandate) 
Other Bnt Bait Afnca 
Br Somali Zanalbar 
Mauritius Seychelles 
Nigeria 

Oth Bril (Wert) Afr 
Gambia Gold Coast 
Sierra Leone St Helena 
French Equatorial Afr 
Fr Equat Afr Fr 
Cameroon* (mandate) 
French Weal Africa 
Fr W Afr Fr Togo 
Other French Afnca 
Fr Somali Coast 
Madagascar Rfuzuon 
Portuguese Africa 
Angola Cape Verde 
la Momabique For 
tag Guinea S Tome e 
Principe 
Other Aina 

Ethiopia Liberia Erl 
trea lul Somaliland 
Span Guinea 


Mexico 

Peru 

Venesuela 
Tlie Guiana* 

Br Guiana French 
Gaiana Surmatn(Ncth 
Guiana) 


Coiombia 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 
Ham 

Carta Rica 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
El Salvador 
Panamd Fan C Zone 
Panami P C Z 

Trinidad and Tobago 
Other Br W Indie* 
Cayman la Tarka 
and Caicos Bahama* 
Barbados Leeward b 
Grenada St Luoa St 
Vincent Bermuda 


Canada 
Oth Northern North Am 
Greenland New 
foundland St Pierre 
et M iqu elon 

United 


Asia (com ) 
China exd Mancbur* 
Maochuna 
Hong Kong Mario 
Hong Koog Ms 4o 
Iren 
Iraq 


Syria L__ 

Other Cootine** A* a 
Afghaniatin Aden 
Arabia Cypnia 

USSR 

Union Soviet Social i 
Republic* 

Europe 

Austria 

Belgo-Lux Earn Un on 

Caecko-Skrvakta 

Fiance 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 


Switzerland 


Argentine 

Paraguay 


India, Barma 

(Br) India Burma 
Fr India Port India 
Ceylon 

British Malaya 
Frowh Indo-China 
Netherlands Indies 
Philippines 
Thaimnd 
OtherS B Aria 

Br N Borneo. Bru¬ 
nei Sarawak Port at 
Timor 

Japan Kona Formosa 
Japan Korea For 


Greece 
Hungary 
Norway 
Poland Danaig 
Portugal 


Soak 
Turkey 
Yugoslavia 

Oth Continental EuraP 
Albania Gibraiu 

Malta Ital Aegean I 

Ireland „ „ 
Unit Kingdom 8 ,C 
Oth non ConttaEur P 
FftrOe It I<*l» n 


New Zaaknd 
Other Oceania^ ^ (| 




1 The expreaaiou country Itaaed for convenience and brevity to indicate separate trade itatiatkai area It iadodas aovenim rtataa Cartoiw turiae 
aka protectors tea toodocnlalums mandated territories etc Estimate* have beta made for countries that do not publish trade statistics < | Hong 

termediite continental group eaparite from Europe or Agfa—folkwa the earBer jmbUentkms a l the League of Nations (SaW* 
Europe for trade statiitlcal paipaare in the International Convention Relating to ScKoeric Statistic* (Geneva 192» and her it* 
the Baropcao frontier (#4 about 13% each way was European Rambu in 1M8) 


* The indication of U S S R as an intermediate continental 
Ym-Baek etc) This country is listed In Eai 
with the world is regfctmd mainly over the 
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ANNEX nil WORLD TRADE, BY C0UNTR1IS OF PROVENANCE AND DESTINATION (cant) 


Coantrk* lochKW (am«.)i 


7' ~TT ~ BI WHiasx 1 wi «HW HIBOHB wunrs ine maiVUHBI I 

« Memoranda and in Enropt j Trad* The principal other reason* are that in the present Anne* 


„ J results «#» foaewsat fraa those subuel to earlier Meaw. ____ . ..... 

« S2fESf^tiSSWifiSffiSdSSu«<*£.&“” " *“ be " " i » ">“•« k™* < i 

01) General trade ta p ran-—instead of so apprcauaated Spent) tr»df—for all countries where mch Speoal imperii are not obtainable by counties erf 
provenance This apples to uboh all the British Dominion and colonies except Canada 

ml) calendar ye ars -to some eases partly estimated -have been pven wherever possible 

As) certain categories btyint no owmter part in the trade statistic* <rf other jrantrle* are excluded -stipe st es outward* products of sea fisheries Inwink 
(and snppbae and tackle therefor outwards) 

(v) attain quasi Internal trade fa excluded In cam where a dependency not only haa itself no trade statistics or in complete statistic* but s!k trades almost 
entirely with Its metropok »( Channel Is (with United Kingdom) MaJdlve Is (with Ceylon) and Maunt u* Dependencies (with Uaurltlus) 

M) the foflawin* aerka of inter trade are excluded Japan/Korea/Forreora India/Burma China/Manchuria 


sign■ and abbreviation!: The following; ugne and abbreviations arc used 

• Wholly or partly estimated K* aoe is explained 8 Special Trade lex plained in B Ranker fuel Insed mainly in connection 

below (Note to paragraph 4) G General Trade /Paragraph* N On Nati nal ships (With Stupa Storei (see para 

f Non-calendar year The list ligiven In a footnote D Exports of Domestic (■ t National) produce * On Fore k i slops J graph 11) 

w tte ubfc nfanJ II 1 < Ll “ 1 R Re ehoiu . < eworli of foiEiio mdira - NJ " > 

Trading Countries and Systems ) Amount unknown 

NOTE For daoifloition purposes Foreign In the two definitions above means f *mgn to the particular term >ry concerned and would apply for example to 
exputs of U K produce from a British colony bunker fuel supplied In such a colony or a Dr minion to a ship registered in the l rated Kingdom 


Sources: The sources used were, as far as poaihlc primary utticul—the original t uxtomn compilations— tompnsing some 500 tolumes 
Jn aome Laeee— particularly the smaller colonies—tetundarv oflu ui source*- (Official V ear Hooks Statistical \ ear ! ooks Statistical \bstrdi_ts 
etc ) had to be resorted to In a few caws certain d ita fur 1928 wue partly tultmatcd from tht known distribution far 1929 1 bupporti d by 
other evidence 

> 1929 has been normally the box year back to which a Dumber of coiniries I ve limited any subsequent correction* »their trade statistics It la also tbe earliest year to 
which the standard list of provenances and destination* of the 1928 Conwi ik n amid be applied by nauotal compiler 

NOTE Estimates have been marked with an asteuak ui the tahle a* they air too numeroua and complicated for bracketing or footnotes In fact only rarely have the 
stntMtica of any two countries oactJy the mme list and no single country ha* the same lut for the enure period the dila could scarcely be presented iiaUiticxIIy without 
eatlnwtlna The estimate* relate chiefly to the distrihuuon < f figure* for individual contigu us colonies in a fairly limited am < f the colonies of British West Africa 
British west Indies or Oceania or for the amalgamation of Manchuria with China (1931 and 1938) Burma with India (1938) or Austria with Gtrmany (1918) They 
•re baaed in the main on evidence such as the reciprocal data of the other countries c impunson with a contiguous year the kind tf product nature of tlie trade trade 
routes and to aome extent personal knowledge The asterisk* have been earned through honsonUllv min tht regional gr ups the continents and finally the world total 
only when the estimated portion formed a substantial part of the whole otherwise the annotations would have Nrome so frequent as L< lose their meaning Conae 
q ii rutty the asterisks In the World columns of the last page are few— * t Austria 1918 which indicates thjt at least half the amount credited to Austrian provenance 
and destination la wholly or partly estimated 

Units of currency A» m Europe s 1 rode, the unit shown for all three j tm is the U S \ new gold dollar In addition howtvtr tht 192® 
figures hive been shown in U S A (old) gold dollar*—on the principle followtd for all >ears in all othi r trade publications for the past 20 years 
NOTE The new gold dollar (• s the current USA dollar since its devaluation ui 1931) is eiuivaient to 0 3906 (old) gold dollars The (old) gold dollar senes In the 
present Anna was derived from the new dollar senes Consequently in casts of apparent conflict (due to f< nans in the rounding oft of derived decimals) the new 
dollar series prevail *—* i in some of the 16 000 cases with a value up to 2 (million ntw dollars ) where ihi difftrena between tbe two senes u less than 1 
The rate* of eschange used for converting the national figure* expressed ui onpnal currencni are given in Amies IV 


General Trade and SpectalTrade Wherever possible Special tnde and not General trade—S ib hern shown exn.pt in a very lew ca**» 
where General trade is shown for the preservation of comparability in all 3 years (eg l S \) In only a very few cases—and these of minor 
importance relatively—are Direct transit and Transhipments included in (general trade The main difference between General and Special 
Trade is due to the different treatment of warehoused goods 

The value of Re exports included in the Annex as far as known is green below 


Re-exports Included In the Tables of the Annex (million new dollars ) 

NOTE C trade (and therefore R a warehouse plus Nationalised R) unless noted 8 (and therefore Niti nalised R only) The values are the qporl values 



Country 1928 {93S 1918 Main Destination 


3 A E Sudan 
-Ue B Afr 

1 S Rhodesia 
6 N Rhodesia 

13 S Rhod S W Afr 

2 U K Egypt 
9 Tanganyika 
2 B Congo 

1 Tanganyika 

— Rtauion 
1 U K 

— France 
1 U K 

-UK 

'•HI t 


ksambhue 8 2 — 




UUSA.UR 


1928 1915 19)8 Mam Deitmaton 


USA 

Chile 8 

C 

Peru 8 

Venezuela 
Br Guiana 
Colombia 
Cuba 


168 40 37 Can U K 


4 Pan C Z 

— UK 

1 U S A 

— USA 

— Leeward* 

1 U S A Can 


India 
Burma 
Ceylon 
Br Milan 
Fr Indo-Chlua 
Philippines 
T ha Band 
Japan 8 


21 U K USA 
1 U K 
1 India U K 


Ci untry 1928 1935 1938 Mam Destinatloo 

China ei Man 11 2 2 H K Japan 

Manchuria 4 3 *3 Japan 

Iraq 2 

Palestrae I 

Syria Leb 8 
Cyprui 1 


Csecho-Slov S 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Sweden 

Denmark 

I 1 inland 8 

Norway 

Malta 

Ireland 

Un Kingdom 

Australia 
New Zealand 
Ful 

Various' 

Various' 


2 4 Egypt Syria 

•1 *1 Palestine 

1 - Egypt 

'1 'I 

»16 '18 Brig Swita 


2 3 Swed Germ 

— Tunis 
2 2 U K 

268 296 Ger U S A Fr 

8 7 U K N Z 

2 2 Austrl U K 

— A u* Crabs 


1 Wholly <r „ w^bause suly Net Included In the table whkh shows Special trade * Figure <« »26 • Drawbacks «ib « ^ 


1 Br Nyisalaud 
Br Somali 


Heim 
French Togo 1 
1 Canary U 


Dominic Rep Elfiahrador* 
Uberii St Pierre-Miquelon 


Cayman Is 
Turks ft Caicos 
Leeward la 
Granada 
St Luos 
Mexico _ 
Pan C Zone 


St Vincent 
Bermuda 
Paraguay 8 
Falkland Is 

French India 
Brit Borneo 


Norfolk Id 
Nauru , 

New Guinea 
Papua* 

Cook It etc 
Hong Kent 
Iran 


Tokdaa 

W Samoa 
Br Solomons 
Gilbert & EUK* 
Tonga* 
Afg h a n istan 


Fr Setts ipOceauia 1 

New Caledmua 1 
New Hebrides' 

Am Samoa 

Arabia Gibraltar 
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ANNEX III: WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES OF PROVENANCE AND DESTINATION (amt.) 
Lilt of Trading Countries, end Systems adopted In their Trade StitUtice (see paragraph 2) 

t Noq calendar yean (see footnote at end) Imports cut Consignment Experts csgt Consignment 

8 Special Trtdt orijr Origin omn Consumption 

G General Trade preh Purchase ale Stle 


NOTE For further details regarding most of the larger countries see Utmarandrm on Inltnmhmol 
Trad* on IBoUMt of Payments 1911 1899 Vol II UnUnuHonat) Trnit StohMics {Geneva 1931) 


Country 


Territory 

included 

Valuation 

Provenance 
■nd deatln 

Country 


mm 
















Imp | 

Bxp 

Imp 

| Exp 




Imp 

| Exp 

Imp 

I* 

AFRICA i 







AMERICA 







North Africa 











fob 



Algeria 

S 


i elf 

fob 

•orig 


ranttHs 

s 


fob 




Sefra Touggourt etc) 




Greenland 

S 


clf 

fob 



Tunis 

«S 

eif 




i Newfoandland 

G 


i o b 

fob 

cut 



s 


cif 




St Pierre rt M it]urlon 

G 


Clf 

fob 



French Morocco 

s 


Clf 

fob 


csgt 

Untied State* of Anoet G1 


iob 

fob 

•ong 


Libya Cyrenaica* 

8 

[Eastern Libj a Ben 
ghaxi Tobruk etc ) 
Giarabub (Jaghbub) 

Clf 

fob 

ong 

csgt 

Lot Amer mineral 


Rico lJ S Virgin Is 











Bolivia 

S 


clf 

fob 

csgt 

a 








Chile 

H 



"fob 



Tripoli tan ia' 

s 

CWestem Libya—Tripoli 

cif 

fob 

orig 

csgt 

Cura cat 

<; 


cif 

fob 


0 

Spanish Canary la 


Homs etc ] 




Ecuador 

G 


“clf 



c 

c. 


Clf 

fob 





Arch) 

fob 

fob 



Rkj dr Oro 

s 

[Span Sahara) Ifni Ad 

1 Clf 

fob 

ong 


Mexico 

G 

agt 

a 

Span Mcrucco 


rar Cabo Juby 





8 

Iqultoa Tacna 

fob+20% fob 

"agt 

c 



Clf 




Venezuela 

•h; 

fob 

"fob 

agt 

a 

Tangier 

Sooth Africa 



clf 

iob 

csgt 

csgt 

British Guiana 

G 


cif 

fob 

*ong 

a 






S 


Clf 

fob 



Bnt Nyasaland 

S W Africa (mand) 

*C 

C, 

(forrneriy Br Cen Af ) 
Walvi. Say 

clf 

fob 

torlg 

cat 

Sannam 

s 

(Netherlands Guiana) 

Clf 

fob 

agt 

Cl 

Northern Rhudou 

G 

N E Rhod (Congo Baa 

fob 

fob 


act 




"clf 

'•fob 





of N Rhod ) N V> 





c. 


agt 

c 



Rhod [Zambesi Basin 






c. 


'•cif 

"fob 

;« "pci 

i "i 



of N Rhod } 









fob 



Southern Rhodesia 

C 

fob 

fob 






fob 

fob 

agt 

0 

Union of S Africa 

G 

Basutoland Bechuarm 

■fab 

fob 


eat 


G 


Clf 

"fob 

agt 

0 

Other Africa 


land Prot Swixiland 







Clt 



c 








**n 


(ob+25% , ifob 

agt 

C 

Anglo Egypt Sudan 
Belgian Congo 

G 1 
S 


eif 

tlf 

fob 

fob 

act 

act 

Hondura't 

G 

G 


fob 

fob 

fob 

fob 

cut 

etsx 

< 

c 

Ruanda Lrundi (man ) S 


clf 

fob 






eil 

fob 


c 

Kenya Uganda 

«G 

Kenya [form Br East 

Clf 


ong 

csgt, 


c. 


fob 

fob 

agt 

c 

Tanganyika (man ) 


Africa ) Uganda 




o 


Clf 





Clf 


ang 

a«t 


r, 


fob 

orig 

c 

Other Br East Africa 








Cli 

fob 

kmg 

c 

Bnt Somaliland 

G 


clf 

fob 






clf 

fob, 





Pent be 

Clf 





r. 


ong 

l 

Mauntnu 


Depend (Arairantea etc) 

Clf 





G 


Clf 

fob 

□rig 




Clf 

fob 




G 


f ob 

fob 

□tig 


Other Bnt W Africa 


Bnt Cameroon' (man ) 

Clf 

fob 

•ong 

or 




Clf 

fob 

'Dill 






Leeward Is 



,T /ob 

king 

< 

Gambia 

c 


clf 










Gold Coast 


Bnush Togoiand (man ) 
Ashanti NorthrmTerri 

Cif 

fob 

•orig 

agt 



Bntisi Virg n Islands 

Clf 

fob 













•ong 

c 

Siena Leone 

G 


cif 







Clf 

"fob 

ong 

c 

Saint Helena 


Ascension 

cif 

Clf 


csgt 




cli 

fob 

ong 

c 

Other French Africa 









Cll 



( 

Fr Equatorial Africa 

S 

(formerly Fr Congo ) 

clf 

fob 


cat 




fob 

"fob 

ong 

( 



Gaboon Mid Congo 
Ubangui Shan Chad 




Cuadelnupe 

8 

Depend (Mane GaUnt* 
etc) 

Cli 

fob 

cut 

( 


Fr Cameroons (man } S 

(incl Wadai) 

clf 




Martinique 

8 

Clf 

fob 

agt 

( 


•8 

Mauritania Senegal (Inc 

Clf 

fob 


cut 

lat Am non trop 



"Clf 

fob 

orig 




Dakar), Fr Sudan Fr 





8 





Niger Fr Guinea Ivory 








cif 

fob 

31 




Coast Dahomey former 








"Clf 

fob 

< 



Upper Volta (Houit 
lotto) 





Falkland la 

G 1 

Depend (S Georgia etc) 

clf 

fob 

ong 

€ 

Fr Togo land (man ) 

8 












Fr Somali Coast 



Clf 

fob 










Madagascar 

*8 

Depend (Comoro la — 

elf 

fob 


csgt 

Itndla Banna Ceylon 1 


clf 

fob 





Mayotte Gd Comoro 




India" 

G 


Oft 

( 

Reunion 


etc) 





Burma (!91§)“ 

G 


cli 

fob 

cut 




clf 

fob 




G 1 


cif 

fob 



Poring Africa Angola 
Cape Verde Islands 

'S 

(Port W Afr) Cabinda 

clf 

Clf 

fob 

fob 

agt 

agt, 

Portagurse India 

S 


clf 

eif 

fob 

fob 

£ 

; 

Mozambique 


(Portuguese East Africa) 

Clf 




South Fori Aaia 


Straits SetU Federated 







s Tsmiorw so Lsfsao—formerly 

Mass 


Brit Mahia 

G 

cif 

rob 

’orig 

1 





Malay States Unfed 







l b the former Port Nuua Co 




Malay States 







Arabia Cabo Delgado etc ) 




French fndo-Chtna 


Cochin China Annan | 

elf 

fob 



Poring Guinea 


; i Max Co ■ Territ (Mania k Sofala- 

—Bdra 



Cambodia Tonqulo loos. 






Bolama etc 

clf 





8 

cif 

"fob 

a«t 






iob 






fob 

fob 

act 


Ethiopia 1 


(Abysrinia) 

cl f 

fob 


Thallandt 

G 

(Siam) 

cir 

fob 

cut 


Eritrea* 

8 

Ind caravan trade 

clf 

fob 

IS 

cut 

Br Borneo 

G 


fob 

fob 

■orig 


Italian Somaliland 1 

8 

Juboland (Oltri Giuba— 


fob 


agt 


G 


fob 

clf 

orig 


Spanish Guinea 










fob 

orif 


8 

Rid M uni Fernando P6 
Annoboa, Coruco etc 

clf 

fob 

orig 

cut 

Poring Timor 

8 

Dili Aabeno P Cashing 

cif 

fob 

agt 




t * to *» See end of Table 
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ANNEX III: WORLD TRADE, BT COUNTRIES OF PROVENANCE AND DESTINATION (rout.) 



f *«> calendar years Haiti ending 30 IX 
Horn!unu ending 31 VII 
puiland Br Solomons begin 1 IV 
Iran begin 22 III 28 1 I for 1915 31 
Aden begin l IV for 1921 35 I I 38 
■But In 1921 csgt for 
Aliena Br Gmana Br Malaya Malta 

i Nya*a Trinidad Br N Borneo Br Solomon 

L Br Somali Barbados China Fiji 

f Niiena Leeward Is Palestine 

' Grenada France 

5 Leone Bermuda Albania 

°T; i 1 ”"*) ok ie»p) 

! *”£“ 0 a A “Ireland 

In 1923-33 for Port prch (Imp) csgt (Exp) 

1 Bat O in 1928 (ead for Denmark also la 1935) 
a? Ubw Cyren * ka Tripobtania are combined 
® but difference between it and G I* 

^ * J^uges (”2* Included In the value) 
SS 10 % of the f o b In the 3 

l‘ Bul In 1930-33 both yean Inclusive 

r Si'■* »* ! «p « 


•For 1928 11 figures estimated (trade returns not 
pabbshed) Fur 1938 & bee ala f xrtnote 9 
* For 1938 Britrea and Italian Somali are combined 
F<r 1918 ofTcinlly—but not in this Armen they 
were combined with Ethiopia as Itslmn hast Afr 
Italian Somali covers erabame trade only 
“Imp fob until 27 II 28 Exp exrl Exp duty 
untd 27 II 2B thereafter including Esport duty 
» But m practice In recent yean believed to be 
Imp fob Exp elf 
>• Also doable senes for 
Peru 1913 16 ong 
Colombia 1931 orig 
C sec bo-Slovaks! 1928-38 ong 
Sweden 1918 orig and ramn 
Fin Nor 1911 38 ong and csom 
Ireland Ap Dec 193S ong 
New Zealand 1928 38 ong 
11 But equivalent to B 

wind Exp duty (and for Boumania also taxes— 
toss ps stair) 

“The freight (etc) charges amounted to 14 3% of 
fob In 1926 

>* But In 1928-15 f o b (m which yean the estimated 
freight was 12% of f o b) 


11 Believed to be id practice equivalent to coniJgn 
mini 

>• But ncporti are Special trade 

>• But in 1928 mostly elf It Is believed that tba 1928 
Exp total should te reduced by about lift 20% to 
arrive at the trnr fob 

• 11gum estimated (trade return* not publlihed) for 
1928 Hoag K ng 1918 Spain 

1928 18 P C L Afghanistan Arabia Gibraltar 
Spitsbergen 

w Yalara mitt (Ari). Vdorst ofaala (»«Jcr * aftr 0 
or toior it Aduana) for Uruguay 

■•Until 31 III 37 Burma wai part of India Sea* 
borne only Excluding Inter trade of Burma/India 

••Practically S Exd inter trade of Japu/Korea/ 
Formosa 

■•From I VII 32 Manchuria ( Manchukuo ) la 
separate from the rest of China Exd Inter trade 

“In practice real csgt in many cams 

• Alternative Ls Consignment 

• is real csgt (Auttnortel as distinct from the former 
dutino itmiduUj) 

•Two series 8 and G The Special are limply G, 
less all Re exports (at the export value) during the 
year 

“In 1928 fob +10% for some Items 
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ANNEX nil WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES OF PROVENANCE AND DESTINATION (con*.) 
4 General Trade end Special Trade (amt): 


NOTE U*tt*d Kingdom The United Kingdom n common with practically til count let mini the Geoere)—and mot the Speda)—Trade system dlrttogniahra by 
country of destination between Re-opon* aad Exports of domestic produce In addition the record*—mad U the only country to do wHw Re-exports by eoantry 
of provenance For ttai country therefore two ante* hm been given (1) the usual General trade and (II) a Special Trade tot by deduction <rf tan Rrapotu lu 
the e xp or t value) from General imports and General export* 


7. Method* of Valuation Moat countries value their trade as at their own frontiers—their imports with some notable exception!, c t f 
(coat, insurance freight) and their exports f o b (free on board or free on rail) or what in practice approximates to these valuations Among 
the exceptions are Union of 5 Africa C anada USA which value the imports at an approximate fob In the table referred to in para 
graph 2 ( List of Trading Countries and Systems adopted ) the methods followed—c it or f o b —are set out in respect of each countiy 

NOTE The term cif and fob In the table cismficatian mix la many cases approximate descriptions of very Intricate deftaltioa* for revenue typo— (*f lob 
In the ca m of Imports include* such defimuoos—whether alone or niternaUve-n* fair market value when sold far hone consumption In the country alamort imaKCtm 
of the Asad refutation! regarding deduction allowance or dimHowance of drawbacks excise export dubet and charges inch as pscklai—material ana labour-— packages 
Inland freight etc and the numerous discounts—trade w hot Male cash quantity regional agent s etc) Import duties are excluded from impart values to all cases 
Export datui are In most eases included in export values where excluded they are beheved to be of relatively small importance unless the fact of escl urion Is stated 
in the table Whether export dudes do or do not remain a permanent charge on the goods is a matter for detenmaatku In ocb particular case 


8 . Methods of recording Countries of Provenance and Destination The methods of recording the country of provenance for imports 
and of destination for exports (all as regards their definitions into 3 mam groups m both carea 

Imports Country of Consignment Experts Country of Consignment 

Country of Origin Country of Consumption 

Country of Purchase Country of Sale 

In the table refund to m paragraph 2 ( I ist of Trading ( ountries and Systems adopted ) an attempt has been made to dassifv the 
national methods in accordance with tne above groups The definitions of the 3 import groups and the export group country of sale' can 
be fairly well distinguished It is difficult to classify particularly in exports expressions such as final destination ' * real destination 
actual destination real consignment probable consumption latest known destination re consignment commercial origin 
1 anginal consignment shipment discharge and transhipment ( first last or unqualified) most distant country m point of 
time Further many countries have alternatives (ailing information on the normal requirement 

The interpretation of these expressions is not uniform and the practice is even less so often depending upon the nature of the goods 
and the commercial practice particularly for exports In the case of imports country of consignment may vary in practice from countiy 
of original consignment to country of last transhipment Country of origin is usually determined in practice by interpretations for prif 
erential tariff purposes in the case of particular goods in the particular country ( ountry of consignment for exports, may vary from 
country of first transhipment to country of furthest destination known at tht time of exportation 

However recent tendency—particularly since the application of the 1428 statistical ( onvtntion—is to credit for import*, the earlirst 
country known and for exports the furthest country ascertainable at the time of exportation or shortly thereafter 

NOTE In the export column of the table the distinction between Consignment and Coosomptioa is not absolute a country purporting to show consumption 
may to effect show a more immediate destination than one that purport! to show final destination or even amply consign Dent This may be due to the national 
definitions aaniucd to the terms or to the practical interpretation of those deftoftwa* It may also depend spot the Hat Bra of the trade sod the decree of subsequent 
investigation used in the exporting country—after exportation and before the final closing of the annual account! 

NOTE Comntry of origin It will be noticed that about 1933-4 a number of countries—notably many British Colonies—churned from crmxign merit to origin (coiotn 
of production manufacture or transformation) for recording imports The object whether primarily fiscal—a* in the case of France because of ber ever Increasing number 
of lanff differentials determined by origin -or mainly trior statistical was to record a more distant country than whit had Often been in practice recorded-an Inter 
mediate country of transhipment With increasing transport connections the country of physical origin formerly often only potential as a country of consignment has 
now become the country of consignment more often in reality co nadence is more frequent In fact Where the showing tt country of ongtn has—in response to ■ demand 
for dam for prospective tariff negoUaucns—at brit supplemented and finally to avoid a complete double record has replaced eoantry of consignment its deficit ra 
tads to follow existing national fiscal requirements rather that a common trade statistical standard Anomalies may thus arisr even within ■ unde Importing country 
among different dames of goods in the case of goods semi manufactured in a country other than the primary producer the proportion of labour and f<n material required 
for enjoyment of the preferential tariff in the importing country may vary from 2i% to 15% there mayafso be stipulation regarding the sequence of p roc e ss es or f 
moveme n t (tt fnlfillment of the double requirement of manufactured in and shipped fnn )(</certain Doaunloo tariffs) The concept of country of origin Is by no 
mean* uniform 

NOTE Catnlry of pttrdwu and iaU In the ease of the few countries that show country of purchase (for imports) and country of sale (for exports) to theory tie 
strict application of thia principle would confine the record to the country with which the banking transaction took place whether or not the goods ever were—or wo Id 
be—to such country In practice however-except in a few man where the theory m earned to its logical concltirion— It is known that the exprmuoni purchase and 
sale pertain rather to consignment («l imports from certain Bntuh aad French cotouea where the importer knows m the matter only the Loudon or Marseilles 
house are credited to the colony) 

NOTE Country of commmflun Country of consumption denotes the country of intended entry for home consumption as far as known at the time of export or 
reasonably soon thereafter The phrase soon thereafter is used advwdly because an increasing number of sporting countries—whether the official term Is 
conrignment or consumption —do in fact make piogremm corrections throughout the year to the figures of the countries originally audited This I* done {si n 
Australia aad the Argentine) as and when advices are received from ports of dbcharge transhipment re-direction etc (s r in the cam of cargoes for orders or good* 
on optional tolls of lading) The distinction between consumption and consignment (with which latter may be included final destination or real daattouuoi ) 
cannot be ahargdy drawn for exporta as can tbe distinction for imports between consign meet and origin 

The country of final physical consumption cannot of courre be deter mined to all aun because of tbe pomstolity of sulaeqaeut re-exportation by tbs importing 
country ‘ 


•The country of thynul consumption of any exports can never he ascertained with certainty—even by the laportlgf couatry—became u pre requite to thdr con 
sumption is tbe release from the control of tbe recanting agent—tbe Customs authorities This release is given (a) on payment of the import duty (after which the good’ 
may be either consumed or re-exported as nationalised goods —thdr Tate ceases to interest tbe Customs authorities intern and until re-exportation take* place) or 0) 
on re-exportation under bond (to which case the only definite information regarding consumption is negative ns that It will take place to some eoantry other than the 
rc-exportmi country) 

An exception Is the small proportion of total Imports that n transformed ander Customs control m a bonded manufacturing warehouse or similar factory Roe the 
reniriutguithoritr of the importing country knows definitely the country of physical consumption but tbe records of tbe exporting country have by Uat time no doubt 

Tbe country of conmtraaf consumption can only be ascertained with certainty fay the exporting country if a landing certltate—or similar evidence furnished by 
the Customs authorities of the Importing country to the effect that the goods have muted into Its ouameice a received before the exporting country s itrtrii are finally 
deeed However if the importing eoantry follows the Special unde sysum any such goods warehoused may not appear as imports until long afterwards and any 
that are re-exported rx warehouse will not appear at all in U* imports 
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ANNEX HI*. WORLD TRADE, BT COUNTRIES OP PROVENANCE AND DESTINATION («ont) 

Methods of recording Countries of Provenance and Destination (coni.) 

NOTE Camtu of i uTT t p ow e y The principal came* of diwaepaney between the record* of the Importlnj ind the exporting country are 
ttj dlwatou en route 

(0 to * definite destination (In the cue of vessels dmring for Cum port unknown or (named port] for orders J 
fill to an alternate deatlnatloa (t I Cnarigamoif oo B*/L bearing a specified hit of optional port, ) 
flU reccorignmeat to s further destination (transhipments with a new bill of lading etc) 

fle) retutuM m an Interaedute country that sms ongiaally intended to be merely a transit or a transhipping country or eves a way port country 

(e) re-exports (i) « warehouse (ii) of nationalised goods laeludiag technical re-eaporta —the peering of Import and export entrfm laatead of tranah ament entries 
for goods OB through B*/L inclusion or esdtsoa of exports ix sr» rehouse in the records of the exporting country differences In It e amount of natiemal material 
labour etc Decenary to constitute a domestic product id the case of foreign good* transformed 

(d) time-lag (0 In the voyage (shipment In December unloading in Janaary) 

(U; in the hooded wsrehouse in tbs sue of special trade Imports. 

(a] free porta (or other bonded manafactuHng warehouses) time-lag for Inward clearance lodiuvra or exclusion on re-exportation treatment as regards extra 
territoriality (i) by the am try Importing therefrom sad (li> by the country exporting thereto—In both cams aa regards ita own or another country s free porta 

(f) differences In the national lists of countries of provenance and destination 

(g; todusum or exrinrion of certain categories improvement and repair trade active and passive parcels post stupa stores Govemmeat goods temporary trade 
peraooal effects Proa tier trade diamonds deep-sea fiaherles ship* etc 
(k) u regards values the system of valuation [ij Imports c i f or I o b rates of exchange etc) 1 

Double recording of Provenance and Destination The following countries have published two eerie* of figures by provenance and/or 
destination for one or more of the 3 years of the Annex 

Peru Colombia Chechoslovakia Sweden Finland Norway Ireland New Zealand 


II Territorial change* The only important territorial change* affecting comparability throughout the period are the transfer of the Saar 
from the French to the German Customs area m Feb 1015 and the transfer of portions of Cxecho Slovak territory in Sept 1938 Other 
major changes have occurred (a) by division (eg India into India/Burma in 191? and Chim into Manchuna/Reat of China in 1932) or 
{£) by amalgamation (« g Libya from Trtpoh/Cyrenaica and Italian Fast Africa from bthiopu/Fntna/Italian Somaliland) but their 
effect has been corrected and comparability preserved in the 3 yean by the exclusion or inclusion of their respective inter trade 


11 Exclusions The following categories arc excluded (by the national compilers) or have been deducted (in compiling the present Annex) 

(a) Gold and silver bullion and all specie for gold and silver see Annex II 

(b) Ships stores exported fresh fish and other products of Deep sea Fisheries imparted direct from the fishing grounds 
(f) A few minor exclusions 


The only method that ev*n in theory ensure* reasonable correspondence in tl e record* of the exportina and importing country is that or registration of country of 
rrnl r nrignment in both casea coupled with the system, of general trade in the importing country the basic document used n both cases being the bill rd lading or 
b n 1 st document of transport (It is immaterial whether the definitions for imports be real consign mem or commrrnal origin and for exports real consignment 
commercial consumption provided the Interpretation! be Identical and u>e practice uu l no) ail merchandise in arouon require* a document of transport The 
B 1 1, the only document that In all cases is common to tlie three parties mainly interested the exporter (recent for delivery of goods) the carrier (master s copy as 
ev dence of cargo) and the importer (document of title on honouring the bank draft* It is moreover always re lUned by the Customs Service of both countries—for 
verified lion of manifests even (i not required as supporting evidence un liqu detioo of duties 

As a corollary to the beams of trade statistic* on Iniernauooal transport documents—for purposes of time and country of provenance and destination- is the require 
ment of international collaboration between official* in the following cases 

(s) ret rail on en route a notification bv a country intermediste between the p» rt of shipment ai d final port f discharge (as per B/L— through B/L or not) If sad 
when the goods described on tie B/L are m whole or in part retained f r ware!outing or home consumption in sue) intermediate country 
((>) e consignment a similar notif cation by the final country (as per B/I) if and when the goods are dealt with tl ere by transit or iranshipmeat and not by home 
consumption or warehousing 

( I B»/L for optional port* ■ notification t the port of si ipmenl by the port of disciarge in which the option was exercised 
Tl is leaves as the only discrepant element tlie time occupied id transport 



ANNEX 11L WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES OF PROVENANCE AND DESTINATION. 
Ia million new gold dollar* (and, far 1928, also in old gold dollar*—the first column) 
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4NNIX III. WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES OF PROVENANCE AND DESTINATION (rontlnurf) 

In million new gold dollen (and, lor 1928, elm in old gold dollare-the Sr»t column) 



Provenance and Datuuuoo 


i AFRICA 
( North Africa 

■ Algeria, Tunli 
i tgypt 

Fnach Morocco 

- Other North A/nca 

- South Africa 

- British Nyamland South West Afrit* 

■ Northern and Southern Rhoden* 

- I mun of South Africa 
I Other Africa 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Belgian Cungo Ruanda Urondl 
British East Africa 
British West Africa 

French Equator ml and French Weit Africa 
Oth« French Africa 
PnriUKUcK Africa 
Other Africa 

1 AMERICA 

Northern North Amoka 
f aiuda 

Other Northern North Amrria 

United States of America 

Latin America min real-producing countrisa 

Boh via 

Chile 

i.ur<ao 

Ecuador 

Mcxico 

Peru 

Vennnela 

Guianai (British French Netherlands) 

Latin Amirlea tropical agricultural count. 
Brut) 

Colombia 

Cuba 

Other tropiml republic* 

Hntuh West Jndfce 
Guadeloupe Martinique 

Latin Ammica non-tropical atricnlt. count. 

ArgenUne 

Paraguay 

Uruguay 

Falkland leland* *nd Depetideode* 

ASIA 

India. Burma. Coylon 
South-East Aaia 
British Malaya 
French Indo-Chtaa 
Netherlands Indies 
Philippines 
Thailand 

Other South Bait Ana 
Japan, Kona, Formosa 
China, Ottuur Con tinea t*1 Asia 
China excluding Manchuria 
Manchona 
Hong K<mg, Macto 
Other Continental Ana 
UNION SOVIET SOCIALIST UP. 
EUROPE 

Industrial Gonrtnantal Europs 

Austria 

Belgium Luxemburg 

Czecho-Slovakla 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Sweden 


— Balgana 

— Denmark 

— Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania 

— Finland 

— Greece 

— Hungary 

— Norway 

— Poland Danzig 

— Portugal 

— Roumania 

— Spain 

— Turkey 

— Vngoivla 

— Other Continental Europe 
U Non-Conti Dental Earopt 

— Ireland 

14 United Kingdom 

— Other aon-Coatineotal Euiop 

— OCEANIA 

— Australia 

— New Zealand 

— Other Oceania 
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ANNEX IS. WOULD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES or PROVENANCE AND DESTINATION (continual). 
Ia mlllioa new gold dollar* (and, for 1931, alao in old gold dollar*—the firrt column) 



(continued) I 
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Latin America mineral producing countries 
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ANNEX III. WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES OF PROVENANCE AND DESTINATION (cenUiuMf)' 

Id million new gold dollar* (and, for 1928, also in old gold dollar*—the fint column). _ 
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ANNEX in. WORLD TRADE. BY COUNTRIES OF PROVENANCE AND DESTINATION (continued). 
In million new gold dollar* (and, for 1928, abo in old gold dollar*—the first column) 



French Eqi»teri*l AWea; French Cameroon* (maadtte) I French Wert Africa Frereh To*nland (mandate) 
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ANNEX m. WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES Of PROVENANCE AND DESTINATION (continual]. 
Is B&lm sew gold dollar! (and, far 1921, alao in aid gold dollar*—the tot column) 
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JU4NBX OL WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES OP PROVENANCE AND DESTINATION (continued). 
In million new gold dollar* (and, for 1928, alto m old gold dollars—the first column). 


North*-* North A mortem (conciodod) 


Otter Northern North Ancrla 


10U 1W8 1933 1938 


IBM 1928 1935 1938 


Total Northern North A mortem 


IBM 1928 1935 193B 


Provenance and De*ti nation 


AFRICA 
North Africa 
Algeria; Tunl* 

Egypt 

French Morocco 
Otter North ATrua 
South Africa 

Butuli Nvareland, South-Wert Africa 
Northern and Southern Rhode*!* 

Union of South Alrla 
Other Africa 
Anglo-Kfivpiu,n Sudan 
BelgunCongo; Ruanda-Urundl 
Bntnh Baal Wiiea 
Bntiah We»t Africa 

French Equatorial and French Wen Africa 
Otter French Africa 
Portuguree Africa 
Other A Inca 
AMERICA 

Northern North America 
Canada „ . , 

Other Northern North America 

United Staten of Anuria 

I At In America: mlaanU-produrlng court trlaa 

Bolivia 

Chile 

Curacao 

Ecuador 

Mexico 

Peru 

GuwwiWBrltleli, French, Nettertaadf) 

Latin America! ttoptcal agricultural count. 
Bread 

Colombia 

ah 

Otter tropical republic* 

Bntiih Wert Indie* 

Guadeloupe; Marumgue , . __ . 

Latin Am mica: non-tropical a*rlcult. coont. 
Argentine 
Paraguay 

Falkland Wand* and Dependeitdei 
ASIA _ , 

India; Burma: Gaytan 
Snneh-Eaat Aula 
Bntiah Malaya 
French Indo-CMna 
Netherland* Indlea 
Philippine* 

Thailand „ . , 

Other South-Hart Aria 
Japan; Koran; Pormoaa 
China; Other Conthsanhal Ante 
China, excluding Manchuria 

Manchuria 

Horn Kong; Maclo 

I nd urn trial Continental Europe 
Austria 

Belgium-Luxemburg 
Cxeclro-Slovakia 
France 
Germany 

iSLto* 

Sweden 

Swiuerland 

Other Ctrorinentul Kuropa 
Bulgaria 

Denmark , 

Eatonia; Latvia; Lithuania 

Finland 

Greece 

Hungary 

Norway , 

Poland-Dating 


Roumanla 

Spain 

Otter Continental Europe 
Non-Continental Europe 
Ireland 

Oth'^noa^onUnnital Europe 
OCEANIA 
A Uft rail* 

New Zealand 


Other Oceania 
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ANNEX 01. WORLD TRAM, BY COUNTRIH OF PROVENANCE AND DESTINATION (continual), 
la ntSLioo new fold dollar, (and, for 1928, alio in old gold doll*™—the dnt column). 
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AMNKX At WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES OP PROVENANCE AND DESTINATION (continued}. 

In mOUon new gold doiler* (and, for 1928, also in old gold dollar*— the fir at column). 



Provenance tad Dertinstioc 


AFJUCA 
North Africa 
Algeria; Toni* 

— Egypt 

— French Morocco 

— Other North Africa 

— South Africa 

— Bmiah Nyaaaland; South-West Aina 

— Northern and Southern Rhodesia 

— Union of South Africa 

— Other Africa 

— Anglo- Eaypthm Sudan 

— Belgian Congo: Ruanda-UnindJ 

— British East Afnca 

— Britiah Weil Africa 

— French Equatorial anil French Wert Africa 

— Other French Africa 

— Portuguese Africa 

— Other Afnca 
it AMERICA 

A Northern North America 
B Canada 

— Other Northern North America 
!fi United State* of America 
10 Latin America: mineral-producing coantrle* 

— Bolivia 

— Chile 
10 Curacao 

— Ecuador 

— Mexico 

— Peru 

— Vancnuela 

— Gtuaaaa (Britiah, French, Netherlands) 

— Latin Una Ira- tropical agricultural count. 

— Snail 

— Colombia 

— Cuba 

— Other tropical republics 

— British West lodtrs 

— Guadeloupe: Martinique 

— Latin America: nor-tropical agrkult. count. 

— Argentine 

— Paraguay 

— Uruguay 

— Falkland Islands and Uependemdcs 

— ASIA 

— India; Burma; Coy km 

— South-East Asia 

— British Malaya 

— French Indo-CMna 

— Netherlands Indies 

— Philippines 

— Tlialland 

— Other South-East Aida 

— Japan; Korea: Formosa 

— China; Other Continental Asia 

— China, radnding Manchuria 

— Manchuria 
x Hong Kong: Mado 

— Other Continental Aria 

— UNION SOVIET SOCIALIST REP. 

)» EUROPE 

tO Indnatrial Continental Europe 

— Auetrla 
1 Belglum-Luxemburg 
1 Csecho-Slovakla 
4 France 


— Other Continental Europe 

— Bulmria 

— Denmark 

— Eat rails; Latvia; Lithuania 

— Roland 

— Greec e 


let, 

Yugoslavia 

Other Continental Europe 


United Kingdom 
Other non- Con dnental Europe 
OCEANIA 
Australia 
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ANNEX Ill. WORLD TOADS, BY COUNTRIES OP PROVENANCS AND DESTINATION (oontUwd). 

In million new gold dollars (and, for 1928, *l« in old gold dollars—the fint column) 
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ANNBX in. WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES OF PROVENANCE AND DESTINATION {continual). 

Id million cow (old dollan (and, lor 142J, also In old (old dollam-the drat column). 

Latin America; tropical agricultural cnuntrim fcai Hmad ) ' ' ' J - 


Haiti 


Costa Rica 


Imports 


Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Proviiunce and Dcutinanon 
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North Africa 
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South Africa 
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Latin America, non-troplcal agrkult. count. 
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ANNHC m. WORLD TRADE, BY OOCNTRBS Or MtOVRNANC* AND DB8TWATI0N ( mthnuf ). 
1* million new (old dollar! (god, for 193d, ate in old gold dollar!—the find column) 
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ANNEX Ul. WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES OF PROVENANCE AND DESTINATION (continued}. 
In million new gold dollars (and, for 192B, also in old gold dollars—the first column) 


tragical agrieultaral countries (continued) 


Trinidad end Tobago 


Oilier British West Indin Bermuda British Honduras 


Provenonre and Destination 


AFRICA 
North Africa 
Algeria Tuittl 
Egypt 

trench Morocco 
Other North Africa 

South Africa 

Brill h Nyaealand South West Afnca 

Northern and Southern Rhudaia 

Union of Smith Africa 

Ocher Africa 

Anflol'gyplian Sudan 

Belgian t ongo Ruanda Urundi 

Bnn-.li Fa«t Africa 

British Weet Africa 

French kuuatnnal and French West Africa 
Other French Africa 
Portuguese Africa 
Otfur Africa 

AMI RICA 

Northern North America 
Canada 

Other Northern North Ament* 

United States of America , 

Latin America mineral-producing countrim 

Btilivia 

nale 

Curacao 

Ecuador 

Mexico 

Pirn 

Vinexucia 

(.nianaa (British French Netherlands) 

Latin America tropical agricultural count 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Cuba 

Othir tropical republics 

British West Indies 

Guadeloupe Martinique 

Latin America non-troplcal agricult count 

Argentine 

Paraguay 

Falkland Islands and Dependencies 
ASIA 

India. Burma. Ceylon 
Sourfa-Eaat Aela 
British Malay* 

French Indo China 
Netherlands Indies 

Philippine* 

Thailand . _ . . 

Other South But A*U 
Japan. Korea, Farmom 
China, Otlur Continental Asia 
China excluding Mauctions 
MenctivrH 
Ilona Kong Macao 

^Sl^W^toCIAUWRBP. 

EUROPF 

Industrial Contlnautel Europe 
Austria 

Belgium 1 numbing 

Ciecbo-Slovakia 

France 

Germany 

lt»W 

Netherlands 
Sweden 
Switrei land 

Other Conrinental Eurepe 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Estonia, Latvia Lithuania 

Finlaad 

Gteeoe 

Hnngaty 

Norway 

Poland Dung 

Portugal 

Rou manta 


tnrkey 

Yugoslavia 

Other Continental Europe 


Ireland 
Unitsd Klni 
Other nm C- 
OCEANIA 
Australia , 
New Zealand 
Other Oceania 
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ANNEX BL WORLD TRAD*. BY COUNTRIES Of PROVENANCE AND DESTINATION (conNnued). 
In mUHon new pJd doUnn (and, tor 1921, nleo in old gold doltan—the fi»t column). 
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ANNEX m. WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES OF PROVENANCE AND DESTINATION (coottowi). 

In nntlion new gold dollan (and, for 1938 alio in old gold dollan—the fint column) 





























































ANNEX m. WORLD TRADE, BY COONTRB8 OF PROVENANCE AND DESTINATION {eo/Ubtusd). 
In odllioo new gold dollars (and. (or 1928, also in old gold dollar*— the first colons). 
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ANNEX 10. WORLD TRADE. BY COUNTRIES Of PROVENANCE AND DESTINATION (con ttmmt). 
la miUioa aew gold dollar* (tod, for 1928. alio u old gold dollan—the fir*t columa) 




































ANNEX in. WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIM OF PROVENANCE AND DESTINATION (eontbimd). 
Id million new gold doUan (and, for 1928, alao in old gold ddlarw-tbe ftnt column) 































ANNEX nL WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES OP PROVENANCE AND DESTINATION (contfniud). 
Id million new gold dollars (and, for 1928, also in old gold dollare-^the first column). 
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US 
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.el sit si tea-i 11 si i 
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ANNEX III. WORLD TRADE, BT COUNTRIES Of PROVENANCE AND DESTINATION (conttewrf). 
In million new gold dolUr* tend, for 1928, tlao in old gold dollar*—the first column). 


AFRICA 
North Africa 
Algeria; Tunia 
Egypt 

French Morocco 
Otter North Afrim 

British NyiuUid; South-W«t Africa 

Non hem and Southern Bhnrf-rif 

Union of South Africa 

Other Africa 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 

Milan Congo: Ruanda LJnmdJ 

Britiah Ban Atnca 

British West Africa 

French Equatorial and French Watt Africa 
Otter Fiench Africa 
Portuguese Africa 
Otter Africa 
AMERICA 


Otter Northern North America 

United States ol America 

Latin America i mineral-producing coutrhi 

Bolivia 

Chile 


Peru 

Vereauela 

Guignaa (Britiah, French, Netherlandi) 
Lacm America; tropica] agricultural c 


Cuba 

Otter tropical republic* 

Bntigh Weat Indies 

Guadeloupe; Martinique 

Latin America; noo-tropfcml itfiailt c 

Argentine 


India; Burma; Caftan 
Sooth-Knit Aain 
Bntiah Malaya 
French Indo-Chlag 
Netherlandi Indus 
Philippine* 

Thailand 

Other South-East Aria 
Japan; Korea; Formoaa 
China; Other Conti nan tal Asia 
China, excluding Miadmiii 
Manchuria 
Hong Kong, Mudo 
Other C ontinental Apia 
UNION SOVIET SOCIALIST RIP. 
EUROPE 

Industrial Continental Europe 
Austria 

BelgSum-Luxembara 

Ctccho-Sovifaa 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlandi 

Sweden 

Swltaeriend 

Other Continental Europe 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Estonia; Latvia; Lithuania 

Finland 

Gimc* 

Hungary 

Norway 

Potand-Donslg 

Portugal 


Non-Coattonntnl Europe 
Inland 

United Kingdom 
Otter noc-CooriaentaJ Scrap 
OCEANIA 
Australia 
New Zealand 
Other Oceania 
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Atom m. wo ns tkadi, by countries of provenance and desttnatkin («*»»•«. 

la million new fold doflan (and, for 1028 , aloe m old fold dolloro—the firrt cdumo) 



,tss3t 






























































ANNEX HL WORLD TRAM, BY GOUNTBJSfl OP PROVENANCE AND DESTINATION (continual). 
Ifl million new gold dollar* (and, for 1926, alio in old gold dollar*—the firrt column) 
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AMOK Hi. WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRU OB PROVENANCE AND DESTINATION (mntinumt). 

In million new gold dollnrt (tnd, fat 1928, tin in old gold dollar*—the firs: column). 
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UOOX m. WOgUJJ TRADE, BY OOUNTWM OF FJtOVKNANCX AND DESTINATION (conHnumf)- 

In million new gold doHnn (end, for 1928, eleo in old gold dollar*—the first column) 
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A9WX IQ. WORLD TRAM, BT COUNTRIES OF PROVENANCE AND DESTINATION (continual). 
In nulUofl new fold dollars (and, for IMA, also m old grid dollar*—tb* first column). 
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ANNEX m. WOULD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES OP PROVENANCE AND DESTINATION (tonHwwf), 

In million snw sold dolliri (and, foe 1928, olio id old gold ddlart—the fine column) 
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S3 

(eonchtdad) 
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■■aaisizaHi 

iflgKgifflsesgiffgasaflii 


Impart* 

Export* 

Ik port* 

Bkpcrta 

Proveaance and DcatinaUon 

□ 

m 

m 



□ 

m 



1023 

1035 

0 

0 

19m. 

1939 

1938 
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PI 

433 

237 

XI 

r 

898 

471 

121 

Ml 











187 

94 

64 

33 

740 

13 

34 










15 

26 

iJ 
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? 










mlLl 

166 
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4 

2 

3 
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16 

■o 
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Otter North Africa 









17 
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ttt 

Brltiih Nyaaalasd South Wot Africa 
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z 

Z 
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z 

z 

z 
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to 

17 

20 

26 

10 

4 

13 

H 

2 

24 










r-f 







193 










■hi 

HO 



749 

K£J 


to 

Ando-Egyptian Sudan 

Belgian Cano Ruanda Urundi 

= 

2 

5 


2 

2 

2 


m 

2 

51 

16 

54 

0 

87 

R1 

m 

6 

2 

21 

Bntlah Weet Africa 









U 




78 

■HI 


46 

French Equatorial and French Wat Africa 









l 

12 



78 

21 


4 










■ J 

















n 

A 



18 

32 


a 













1 

8 





J 




i 

i 



LLZJ 

3124 

1134 

1432 

703 

1344 


434 










t?8 

47» 

173 

978 

m 

m 













H6 

264 

m 

188 

m 














11 


7 

12 




f 

i 




i 

t 

t 

886 

T, 

m 

371 

m 

IW9 



UdoAinvIa aOnaral prodadnfl countrla 









w 

1*4 

189 

74 

7*9 












ki 

59 




4 



Chile 









iJ 

61 

20 

26 

MB 

42 



Curacao 










37 

49 

74 

3 
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1 

1 

9 

4 



Mewwi 










19 

15 

10 

14 

23 













SI 

17 

16 

9 

id 
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10 

18 
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S 

4 

7 

12 



Latin Anurlea tropical agricultural count 
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100 

ltt 

74* 

849 


77 

Brarf! 











14 

33 
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ColomhU 

Cuba 
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— 

22 

z 

21 

z 
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_z 

K 
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3 

13 

24 

18 

8 

30 

13 

Mr 

s 

Other tropical republic* 

British West Indie* 










47 

12 

11 

IS 

23 












39 

« 

48 

U 

48 



Guadeloupe Martinique 
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Ml 


t09 
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WSr-% 
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312 

1*8 

in 
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K] 
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2 
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2 
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4ft 

* 19 
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1337 
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India, Burma, Ceylon 
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si 
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Bntuh Malaya 
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Netbetland* India 
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iii' 



China, Other Continental Aate 
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Industrial Continental Europe 
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Switzerland 
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Other Continental Europe 
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Finland 
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Norway 
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41 
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43 
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99 

*4 

19 

3* 

Portugal 
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19 
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United Kingdom 

Otter non Continental Europe 
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ANNEX UL WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES OF PROVENANCE AND DESTINATION (concluded). 
Id million new gold dollar# (and, for 1928, tlao in old fold dollar*—the first column). 


Prevenance and Detonation 


AFRICA 
North Africa 
Algeria, Tumi 
Egypt 

French Morocco 
Other North Africa 
South Africa 

Brituh Nyaaaland, South-Wett Africa 

Northern and Southern Rhode na 
Union of South Africa 
Other Africa 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Belgian Congo, Ruanda Urandi 
Brush But Afrta 
BnUih Wert Afra 

French Equatorial and French Wert Africa 
Other French Africa 
Portuguese Africa 
Other Africa 

AMERICA 

Northern North America 
Canada 

Other Northern North America 

United Staton of America 

Latin America, mineral-producing conn 

Bolivia 

Chile 

Curacao 


Peru 

Venezuela 

Guianaa (BnUih. French Netherlatidi) 

Larin America: tropical agricultural e 

Brant 

Colombia 

Cuba 

Other tropical republic* 

Briurb Wrat India 

Guadeloupe. Martinique 

Latin Amrrici non.tropical agricult. ( 

Argentine 

Paraguay 

Uruguay 

Falkland Ida tula and Dependence* 

ASIA 

India, Burma; Ceylon 
South-East Aala 
Bntuh Malaya 
French lndo-Chlua 
Netheriaada Iodiet 
PhrfiMUCS 
Thai Ed 

Other Soutb-Baat Aua 
Jama; Etna; Fermom 
China; Otha- Goorinental Asia 
China, esduding Munch urn 
Manchuria 
Hong Kong, Macflo 
Other Contine ntal A na 
UNION SOVIET SOCIALIST REP. 
EUROPE 

Industrial Continental Europe 
Auatna 



Caecho-Skrvakla 

Franw 

Germany 


Other Con t inental Europe 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Batons, Latvia, Lithuania 

Finland 

Greece 

Hungary 

Norway 

PoUand-Daasia 

Portugal 

Room* nl« 

Spain 

Turkey 

Vttfojttvia 

Other C ontlamtai Europe 


Ireland 

United Kingdom 
Other noo-Coatlneutal Europe 
OCEANIA 










































































































Annex IV 

Exchange Rate* uood lor Conrd’** 00 of Trade Figuroa to U. 8. A. dollan; exproiaod in U S A dollar* per National Unit. 

NOTE T^ r l®*® ewrewed la (old) sold dollar* for IMS and 1038 ecpreaaed la einent dollara 
(termed if> • om< UW** new *oW d3lm ) | new sold dollar - 05906 (old) sold dollar 


. , ye*T begin* 1 W 

Wd—ntaa 

>lfcmh 

toflo-Ckypulc Sudan 
taeot* 

tnRa 

tzieaUne import* 


Belglaa Congo 
Bri^Lamhura 



| 

i 

SS| 
. J * R* 
i 1 IV £ A 


Canary Iilandi 

Ceylon 

Chile 


Parte lalandi 
Phi 

Finland 

Fr Jodo-Chmu 
Fttiotocco 
J r We»t Africa 
'Germany 


Halil yr ending 30 IX 
Hoaduraa yr ed* 31 VII 
Horn Kona 


India calendar yr 
yr begin* 1 IV 
Burma 

Iran yr begun ?? lUr 


| oroa ,i«rt*W 


0 1030 0 3268 QJ268 , 

4 9913 3 0492 5 0221 I 

0 0447 0 0449 0 0440 

04245 0 2890 0 3033 

04245 03190 03127 

4 Hi 9 3 9212 JNU6 

4*438 1 3 9253 3 91*7 


4 MM 12401 8 2401 

0 1196 0 0621 0 OS 76 

1 0000 1 0262 1 0181 

1 0000 1 0125 1 0038 

0 562* 0 5747 0 5697 

4 *666 4 9258 4 8804 

4 8240 3 9431 3 8976 

0 0072 00122 00122 

1 0000 1 0010 0 9953 


03676 0 710* 

0 3585 0 2011 

0 3011 0 2845 

0 5648 0 5596 

01666 <10000 
0 9992 0 0992 

06807 05499 

0 0274 0 0272 

0 0418 0 0347 

0 2199 0 2181 

10000 10000 
00052 00704 

4 0512 S 0062 
0 272* 0 2711 

r Italy 

0 2200 0 2181 
4 4177 4 4049 

00218 00115 

0 2884 0 2*40 


00664 0 02*6 

0 0664 0 028* 


4 9276 4 1*16 

00094 000*9 

0 2200 02181 
l 0000 10000 


Moaamblque 

Coldeacudo 

74e(befmnh^ 

fihhvn 

Netherlands Indies 

Newfoundland yr edg 30 VI 

New Zealand 

Gulden 

t Can 

£NZ 

Nicaragua 

aSfob. 




I Until 1 VII 28 the nnlt wu* the Antal* ® fCUdo wuivafcni to 0 8 angolam 

* m P*eo« bi/c - 44 peaM «6 

i feta in 1928 3! nmt rat* u above ^ , , , _ _ 

«l Halkmn tael - t 85* (Ctuneae 11Shanghai 

* 100 B mk - I kroon 

’ lQuetaal - 1 * mo americaao 

•ZUmpiraa - 1 loroainenauo __ 

»I Jfcmi - I rial (the new null introduced M *^h !«*) The rateSK* 
nveatera)calendary&r 193*u00*07 , , „ -HI* 

*W*» wnwted from rupee* at 13)* fOP ee# I» <U“ar JFS 

II Alto the ahiflug 20 dhUkng* — £ itg i 

“ IPJS 1 ? 7„iJ lbni J scn ‘* nl ,qU1 J * ^ 31 ^ 

tt £fi A (n 192 * tame r«u at above . £» 


ul J£S IS 

492 paper LI I ■ 1 fold LI $ *£- 


angolam “ Gold parity wu 0 5146 

m £ itg Batanu Cayman li Grenada St Lob TaiV» 

. _ Barb«^. J-.fUaml 1. Undl, * ViT.t Calc 

i Shanghai Bermuda Gambia 6t Hdea Ekitfwo 0 * 

S> .new |N2 Cook etc la Tokelau [Union Group) Weetem <“*“*1) ... 

gM^Uvcr Radiant with £ atg at three fortieth*) BHtUh So«h * Maudlfc 

S S f (conitant with £ atg « aeven nxtietka) Brtt NflE*""** BnuJI 
Sarawak V 

Jb&Alseni 9 Pr Somali Coatt N HeMd» (wadomli 

W"'tig. tu¬ 
rn ** safer* ssss T ““" 

£i {^SSOmkIi 

££ *« * feSPS.®Jb«5 Aegean U Hal Somaliland TrlpoMtad** 

‘Pw “CrtWaUfisdi PmogaeaeGalnea SloTomaePrladpe 




































